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TUDENTS ARE angry, Accord- 
ing toarecent poll 96% want edu- 
cation to be free. Instead univer- 
sity and college bosses are threatening 
to bring in a fixed charge of £300 that 
every student will have to pay if they 
want to do a course. And the leaders of 
both of the main parties are talking about 
bringing in a new graduate tax that will 
force former students to pay for their 
education. For years after qualifying they 
will have to pay higher taxes from their 
wages. 

Over the last few years the numbers 
of students in higher education has rock- 
eted by 50%. But the Tories are desper- 
ate to hold down state spending and offer 
tax cuts for the rich to try and win the 
next election. So funding has not risen 
to meet the increased demand. Re- 
sources are already stretched to break- 
ing point. That is why University bosses 
are threatening either enormous cuts in 
courses and sackings, or new top-up fees. 

It is working class students who stand 
to lose most from all of this. Students 
from well-off middle class families will 
be cushioned by parental support. If you 
can’t rely on that then the prospect of 
getting through a 3-year course without 
benefits, with a pitifully low poverty 
grant topped up by loans, is already bad 
enough. An extra lump sum fee or a 
graduate tax would force many students 
simply to abandon their plans altogether. 

_ Labour can expect to receive substan- 
tial support from students at the next 
election. But they are making no prom- 
ises to do anything that would seriously 
address the education crisis and student 
poverty. Tony Blair wants Labour to in- 
clude the graduate tax in its manifesto, 
but the Tories 8k set to beat him to it. 
And when the university vice-chancel- 
lors first made their threat to bring in 
the £300 entry fee, Labour’s David 
Blunkett failed even to attack the idea in 








Victory spurs fresh stru 


GROUP of immigrant workers 
have scored an important victory 
against a hard-nosed sweatshop 
boss. Mustafa Kamil, manager of JJ Fast 
Foods in Tottenham, north London, has 
caved in after a four-month campaign 
of pickets and boycotts. After an Indus- 
trial Tribunal claim backed up by a 
militant campaign, he has been ordered 
to reinstate all 45 workers he sacked in 
early October for the “crime” of join- 
ing a union, the TGWU. 

The workers won other public com- 
mitments from Kamil: to compensate 
the victimised workers with the equiva- 
lent of 17-weeks back pay; to recognise 
the TGWU and allow all members to 
be represented on grievances and dis- 
ciplinary issues; to abide by statutory 
sick pay provisions and to negotiate on 
grievance and disciplinary procedures. 

There were, however, already signs 
that the boss was reneging on some of 
his promises. One of the key activists in 
the dispute is not returning to work at 
the distribution centre. 

The struggle by the mainly Turkish 
and Kurdish workers was hard fought. 
The dispute began as a lock-out. The 
first picket was attacked by a group of 
hired thugs who hospitalised four pro- 
testers. But the determined effort of the 
workers and hundreds of supporters 
paid off in the end. They sustained regu- 
lar 5.00am pickets in Tottenham and 
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Students 
No Entry fees! 
For Free Education! 


parliament, and simply agreed to the 
whole question being referred to the new 
Dearing Inquiry which, many students 
fear, will bring forward proposals next 
year to force them to pay for their 
courses. Across the colleges, students are 
getting organised and starting to fight 
back. The proposal for entry fees spurred 
emergency general meetings of student 
unions up and down the country. Last 
month protesters burst into a meeting 





demonstrations outside other JJ outlets. 
Activists from a militant support group 
also pressured Harrow and Southwark 
councils to scrap their contracts with 
the company. 

These actions hit Kamil’s profits and 
greatly increased the pressure on him 
to make concessions. In short, militancy 
paid off. In sharp contrast, the TGWU 
leaders refused to make the dispute of- 
ficial, tried to argue that the tribunal 
case made action unnecessary and en- 
couraged the workers to accept the in- 
sulting offer of a lump sum of £50,000 
to be divided between them. As the 
bulletin of the workers’ support group 
rightly says, by keeping up the action 
Kamil was forced to negotiate. “The 
Tribunal merely recognised what had 
happened—that the workers had won.” 

The success at JJ’s Fast Foods looks 
set to spark a wave of resistance and 
new union organisation among immi- 
grant workers in sweatshops elsewhere 
in the north and east London. So far, 
100 textile workers at the Jenny’s fac- 
tory in Tottenham have staged a light- 
ning walk-out on 19 February after 
three days of negotiations between the 
boss and T&G representatives ended 
in deadlock over illegal £10 deductions 
from wages, the issue of tea and toilet 
breaks, and the provision of proper din- 
ing and toilet facilities. 

They swiftly turned their strike into 


Students let university bosses what they think of entry 





of vice-chancellors and gave them a nasty 
shock with the message that they can 
expect a militant campaign if they press 
ahead with their plans. 

But the NUS leaders are tied hand and 
foot to Blair’s whole approach. NUS 
President Jim Murphy supports the 
graduate tax, and tried hard to get the 
NUS conference last year to vote in fa- 
vour of the tax. He was defeated in the 
vote—but can students rely on him and 





J.J. Fast Foods lock out 


a battle involving hundreds of other rag 
trade workers as they sent flying picket 
around Tottenham and Hackney. An oc- 
cupation of the factory premises blocked 
van drivers coming to collect finished 
goods. 

‘he Jenny’s boss, cornered by the 
quick and determined action, was only 
too keen to reopen talks with the 
TGWU regional official. Within hours, 
he conceded union recognition, writ- 
ten contracts for all employees, the in- 
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his New Labour allies to lead a campaign 
against the proposals? Can they hell. 

Student activists need to organise 
quorate general meetings now to pass 
resolutions against the graduate tax and 
the entry fees. Emergency resolutions 
need to be immediately sent in for the 
Easter NUS Conference. NUS should be 
committed to a nationwide campaign of 
occupations if any college tries to bring 
in the fees, or implement any course and 
staff cuts. Students should only send del- 
egates to the conference who are firmly 
committed to fight for free education. 

In the meantime a campaign needs to 
be organised on the ground. In every col- 
lege existing societies and groups such 
as the Campaign for Free Education, 
Labour Clubs, SWSS and others need 
to be brought together into student com- 
mittees to spread the word and organise 
action. These committees need to go 
beyond a handful of student union ac- 
tivists. Every course, academic year and 
student hall should be asked to send 
delegates to student committees in every 
college. They should draw in representa- 
tives from lecturers and college work- 
ers’ unions and prepare united resistance 
to any cuts or fees. 





As we went to press, reports 
came through that Nick 
DeMarco, President of the stu- 
dents’ union at Kingsway Col- 
test against Tory Chairman Brian 


Mawhinney. He is being witch- 
hunted for doing what every stu- 
dent leader should be doing— 
fighting back against the Tories. 
This is an attack on all students 
and must be resisted. 





troduction of an agreed disciplinary 
and grievance procedure, and an end 
to the practice of pocketing workers’ 
National Insurance payments. 

These two examples of working 


class courage, in the face of both the ~ 


anti-union laws and the racist immi- 
gration regulations, highlight the real 
possibility of spreading the word that 
militant action can win and organis- 
ing some of London’s most exploited 
workers.# 
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lreland 


Mark Harrison examines the 
background to the 
breakdown of the ceasefire 
and charts a way forard in 

| the fight for democratic 

| rights and socialism in 

Ireland. 


| The Asylum Bill 


| Jeremy Dewar looks at the 
| real reasons for the Tories’ 

new racist law and shows — 
| how trade unionists can 
make it unworkable. 








Australia ite 


After the rout of Paul 
Keating's Labor Party, Paul 
Morris and Lloyd Cox write 
from Melbourne about the 
prospects for a French-style 
explosion when the new 
Coalition attacks the working 
class. 


| Trainspotting 


Danny Boyle’s film, and the 
Irvine Welsh novel on which 
it is based, have come in for 
a lot of unfair criticism. 
‘Richard Brenner responds. 











| ish government, with the full back- 
ing of the Labour Party and UI- 
ster’s Unionist parties, has been work- 
ing to get the IRA to surrender. For John 
Major, this was and is the overriding ob- 
jective of the “peace process”. 

On 9 February the IRA let him know 
that he had not yet succeeded. They 
announced an endgto the ceasefire, and 
within an hour a huge bomb exploded 
in Canary Wharf. Other bombs fol- 
lowed. 

Major used the bombing, and Sinn 
Fein’s refusal to condemn it, to brand 
the Republicans as anti-democratic: 

“Sinn Fein and the IRA have a choice. 
Only when they commit themselves 
unequivocally to peace, and reinstate the 
ceasefire, can they have a voice and a 
stake in Northern Ireland’s future. But 
if they reject democratic principles and 
use violence, they can expect no sympa- 
thy and no quarter.” 

Major and the Unionists are trying to 
pose as true democrats with their call- 
ing of sham elections prior to all-party 
talks. 

The leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
David Trimble, and his counterpart in 
the Democratic Unionist Party, Ian Pais- 
ley, endorsed Major's line. Because Sinn 
Fein “rejects democracy’ by supporting 
the IRA, they will not talk to them. 

This democratic posturing by Major 
and the Unionists is nothing but hypoc- 
risy. What they stand for is the mainte- 
nance of a statelet that was created by a 
blatantly undemocratic action. The six 
counties of Northern Ireland were de- 
tached from the rest of the country in 
1921 by the British Parliament’s Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act. 

This followed an election in Ireland 
in 1918 that voted overwhelmingly for 
independence, The British ignored that 
majority vote and went to war on Ire- 
land. When the IRA mark one proved 
too much for them, they salvaged them- 
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Major and Bruton agree on elections which anti-unionists cannot win 














selves by partitioning Ireland, against the 
will of the majority. 

“Ulster” was created by this abortion 
of democracy. The province of Ulster 
consisted of nine counties. Yet the North- 
ern Ireland state was made up of only 
six. The reason for this was that nine 
counties would have given the Nation- 
alists a majority in the new statelet. Brit- 
ain, and its Unionist allies in the North 
East, wanted a “Protestant state for a 
Protestant people”. And this is what they 
created in the six counties—a state that 
right up to today has a built in Protes- 
tant majority and that discriminates 
against Catholics in jobs, housing and 
basic rights. 

Is this democracy? Rather than talk 
about the rights of the Unionists, why 
does nobody in Britain talk of the rights 
of the 40% of the population in the 
North who have been kept prisoner by a 
state that has made their life hell? Why 





Rather than talk about the rights of the Unionists, why 


Irish peace process 
pocrisy and 
ocracy 


chunk of territory—at that time its most 
industrially developed and profitable 
part—to preserve its control of Ireland 
as a whole. 

Ademocratic solution involves revers- 
ing this historic injustice and granting 
to a divided country the basic right to 
determine its own future. Britain’s re- 
fusal to allow Ireland to do that is the 
source of the current conflict, just as it 


- has been the source of conflicts that have 
- tortured Ireland for generations. Ireland 
- has a British problem. 


Revolutionary socialists do not wel- 
come the IRA's return to guerrilla war. 
But we fully understand why it has taken 
its decision. And we assert that it is 
fighting on the side of democracy, it is 
fighting for a democratic goal. It is for 


- this reason that we unconditionally sup- 


port it in its war against Britain, though 
we remain sharply critical of its strategy 
and tactics (see centre pages). | 





does nobody in Britain talk of the rights of the 40% of 
the population in the North who have been kept prisoner 
by a state that has made their life hell? 


do we hear so much against the IRA but 
not a word about the Protestant-domi- 
nated RUC that throughout the cease- 
fire continued to raid Nationalist homes, 
fire rubber bullets at Nationalist marches 
and beat up Nationalist activists? 
Democracy has nothing to do with it. 
The fact is that the six counties were 
created by Britain at the behest of the 
armed Unionists in the 1920s. From that 
day to this an enclave, separated from 
the country to which it actually belongs, 
has been maintained as a Unionist state 
courtesy of British money, British troops 
and British guns. British imperialism 
knowingly and deliberately cut off a 


The Major/Bruton proposals of 28 
February do not go anywhere near to 
resolving the conflict. True, they involve 
a concession to the Republican move- 
ment—a firm date for all party talks (10 
June). But these talks are to be preceded 
by fraudulent elections in the six coun- 
ties. These will be fundamentally un- 
democratic. The reason is simple. The 
elections cannot be won by the Nation- 
alist community. They are a trapped 
minority cut off from the majority of their 
country. No matter how many times they 
vote, (whether for an old-style Stormont 
legislative body or a new style forum) 
the result will be the same—a Unionist 
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dominated assembly. 

Imagine the government of Britain as 
a whole being determined by a vote ina 
Tory safe seat. Imagine trying to change 
the boundaries in such a seat and being 
blocked from doing so by an occupying 
army that gives the built-in Tory major- 
ity a veto over any change in such a con- 
stituency. 

Nobody in their right mind would 
claim that such a set-up was democratic. 
Yet that is exactly the situation in North- 
ern Ireland. The Nationalists cannot win 
an election. They remain a minority, 
ruled over by an armed majority backed 
by an imperialist army of occupation. 

The Major/Bruton proposals will ac- 
tually confirm this, not challenge it. It 
will give the Unionists a majority in the 
all party talks. That is why the forthcom- 
ing elections should be boycotted by 
every democrat in Northern Ireland. To 
do anything else would be to give cred- 
ibility to an undemocratic facade. 

Revolutionary socialists have an an- 
swer to Major and Bruton’s “democratic” 
ploy—one that advances us towards the 
goal of a united Ireland. 

We demand elections to an All-Ireland 
Constituent Assembly. Only such a call 
can tear the mantle of democracy from 
the undeserving hands of Major and 
Trimble, and expose the unionist veto 
for the bastion of sectarian privilege and 
national oppression that it is. It will ex- 
pose the crime, perpetrated by Britain 
on Ireland, that has led to new bomb- 
ings on the streets of London—the main- 
tenance of the right of a tiny minority to 
hold a whole country to ransom and to 
imprison an entire community in an 
artificial state. 


See pages 8 & 9 of this Issue 
for more on where now for the 


peace process, and the Labour 
party’s infamy on Ireland. 
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IREFIGHTERS FACE some of the 
sharpest ever attacks on their jobs 
and conditions. Local authorities 
across Britain have approved proposals 
to axe jobs, reduce the number of en- 
gines and cut back on recruitment and 
training. Whilst the financial reason 
given for these drastic cuts is Kenneth 
Clarke’s November 1995 budget, the 
attacks are part of a sustained offensive 
against the Fire Brigades Union (FBU). 
The current attacks come as the bitter 
dispute between the FBU and the La- 
bour-controlled Merseyside Fire Author- 
ity drags into its ninth month. 

Events on Merseyside since summer 
1995 illustrate that there is a fundamen- 
tal threat to the strength of the FBU. 
Talks between FBU representatives and 
the Fire Authority at the conciliation 
service ACAS in early February con- 
firmed that the authority's reserves were 
more than enough to maintain the 20 
posts and the previously negotiated an- 
nual leave arrangements it has sought 
to eliminate. 

The war of attrition between the au- 
thority’s boss, Anthony Best, and the 





ie 


_region’s firefighters has shown that his 


real agenda is about “management’s right 
to manage”. He is more concerned with 


~ breaking the FBU, than with short-term 


financial savings. 
Pay 

2 years ago the Tories failed to erode 
the national pay formula established in 
the wake of the historic 1977 strike. Now 
a number of local authorities, many La- 
bour run, have launched attacks that 
could sap the FBU of much of its still 
considerable strength. Though the out- 
come of the battle with Callaghan’s La- 
bour government was hardly a resound- 
ing victory, it secured an undeniable gain 
on the pay question and radicalised a 
layer of FBU activists for a generation to 
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follow. Successive Tory regimes have rec- 
ognised the potential of the firefighters’ 
union, They have long had the FBU in 
their sights. 

The union’s leadership under General 
Secretary Ken Cameron has a reputa- 
tion for being among the most left-wing 
within the TUC. Cameron is a unique 
survivor among left-leaning trade union 
leaders, since he still presides over an 
organisation with its membership and 
resources intact, in sharp contrast to 
Arthur Scargill’s decimated NUM. But 
is Cameron willing and able to lead a 
fightback on the scale necessary to repel 
the present round of attacks? 


Concessions 

The union has won some concessions 
in local areas. On Tayside, for example, 
the local authority originally proposed 
chopping expenditure by more than 
£850,000. This would have translated 
into a hiring freeze and a sharp fall in 
training provision. Mass meetings of 
Tayside firefighters voted overwhelm- 
ingly (92%) for a ballot on strike action 
if the authority did not retreat. A major- 
ity of the 400-plus FBU members attend- 
ing wanted an immediate walk-out. In 
response to this anger, the authority 
repackaged its cuts budget, reinstating 
tens of thousands in spending originally 
due for the chop. 

In London, the capital’s Fire and Civil 
Defence Authority unveiled a more se- 
vere attack that included the loss of some 
600 jobs, the scrapping of 22 engines 
and the clggure of four stations. On 22 
February, as more than 1,500 FBU mem- 
bers and supporters protested outside, 
the Authority withdrew some of the cuts. 
This followed a sustained public cam- 
paign of leafletting and petitioning, 
twinned with a commitment to an im- 
mediate ballot for a series of protest 
strikes. But the authority still plans to 





axe over 300 jobs and take 15 engines 
out of the service. Station meetings are 
being organised to discuss a ballot for 
strike action again. 

The danger is that the union leader- 
ship appears ready to squander the op- 
portunity to channel widespread anger 
into a national fight that could force the 
cancellation of the cuts packages. 

The FBU is undeniably prepared to 
mobilise its membership around cam- 
paigns aimed at communities at risk 
from service cuts. In addition, the union 
bureaucracy has been prepared to sanc- 
tion limited industrial action. But the 
leadership has steered clear of a head- 
on confrontation with the Tory govern- 
ment and has made it plain to militants 
that it will not defy the anti-union laws 









Offshore oil workers 


Fighting for 
the union | 


of the multinational operators in 

North Sea has led to oil giant Shell 
facing the most serious offshore indus- 
trial action since 1990. 

The past year has been a public rela- 
tions nightmare for Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group. The multinational confronted a 
barrage of criticism and consumer boy- 
cotts for its decision to dispose of the 
Brent Spar in the North Sea, followed 
by outrage at its role in Nigeria after the 
executions of Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other Ogoni activists. 

Despite this bad publicity the com- 
pany was able to announce record an- 
nual earnings of more than £4.4 billion, 
based largely on higher revenues from 
increased oil and gas production. But 
now Shell Expro—the company’s North 


Te VICIOUS anti-union policies 


Sea arm—faces industrial action by con-’ 


tract employees on one of its major in- 
stallations in the Brent field. 


Erosion 

Coinciding with Shell's financial re- 
port on 15 February, some 200 offshore 
workers began a work-to-rule in an es- 
calation of their long-running fight over 
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union recognition and the erosion of 
terms and conditions. The workers are 
staging the protest on the Brent Charlie 
platform, 120 miles to the north-east of 
Shetland. 

Their aim is to force the management 
of John Wood Group engineering, a key 
Shell Expro contractor and the plat- 
form’s main employer, to enter talks with 
the Offshore Industry Liaison Commit- 
tee (OILC). The OILC was formed in 
1992 in the struggle to improve condi- 
tions offshore in the aftermath of the 
Piper Alpha disaster. It has never been 
recognised by the TUC. 

Last year Wood Group employees on 
the installation voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of OILC representation. Nearly 
96% of 364 eligible employees voted, 
with 83% supporting the union. But as 
a platform worker put it, “there has been 
no move on recognition for ten months”, 

The Wood Group claimed that its 
“employees have every right to be rep- 
resented by a trade union that is affili- 
ated to the TUC. OILC is not affiliated 
to the TUC”. This is a bit rich coming 
from this particular set of bosses. 


As the OILC’s General Secretary, 
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Ronnie McDonald, told Workers Power, 
the Wood Group “participated in the vic- 
timisation of 729 workers who fought 
to win negotiating rights for TUC-affili- 
ated unions in 1990”. The Wood Group 
is clearly using the non-affiliation of the 
OILC as an excuse. In reality it is not 
talking to any unions at all. 


Wildcat 

The current work-to-rule is unofficial 
and marks the boldest action in the 
North Sea since the wave of wildcat 
strikes and installation occupations in- 
volving several thousand workers in July 
1990. Ronnie McDonald describes the 
work-to-rule as “the spontaneous prod- 
uct of genuinely felt grievances which 
the OILC has tried to articulate over a 
number of years”. 

The timing is strategic, however, since 
the overtime ban and refusal to carry out 
crucial administrative tasks threaten the 
timetable for a major revamp of the Brent 
Charlie platform. Shell Expro had in- 
tended to halt oil production from the 
installation by mid-March. This is part 
of a £390 million project to convert the 
platform into a major producer of natu- 


FBU members protest against cuts—but more action will be needed to win 


and their effective ban on solidarity ac- 
tion. 

The conduct of the Merseyside dispute 
illustrates the failings of the Cameron 
leadership and its strategy. Merseyside 
has become a test case, with other bosses 
in the fire service looking at this pro- 
tracted battle before launching their own 
provocative cuts packages. Whilst FBU 
members on Merseyside are clearly pre- 
pared to persist in the one-day actions, 


there is a real danger that a dispute with- 


no end in sight could erode morale. In 
the meantime, the management can 
count on the army conducting its strike- 
breaking operation indefinitely. 

The best chance for a swift and suc- 
cessful resolution of the Merseyside dis- 
pute is to fight for an indefinite strike, 


oo 
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OMPULSORY redundancies 
CC: been announced at 

Rotherham College. First re- 
ports indicated that 40 lecturers and 
50 support staff were under threat. 
In response the Natfhe branch organ- 
ised a ballot for indefinite strike ac- 
tion. The ballot resulted in a 55-47 
yes vote. 

Behind the scenes, college manag- 
ers have tried to fiddle with the num- 
bers involved in an attempt to head 
off the action. They’ve also hinted 
that they could be getting rid of more 
middle managers than lecturers. 
Natfhe members should not be 
fooled. There is more at stake in this 
dispute than management incompe- 
tence, It is a test of the ability of the 
Government to pass national budget 
cuts onto the Further Education (FE) 
sector. 

The dispute at Rotherham is the 






















ral gas by February 1997. 

The oilworkers’ action comes against 
the background of mounting concern 
about reduced staffing levels and declin- 
ing safety standards. Since 21 Decem- 
ber 1995, five offshore employees have 
died at work in three separate incidents. 

The current action could easily esca- 
late into an all-out, unofficial strike. This 
would almost certainly trigger a visit to 
the courts by the Wood Group or Shell 


Strike against 
job losses 





with any provision of emergency cover 
to be under the control of FBU mem- 
bers themselves. There is a strong case 
for an emergency recall national confer- 
ence of delegates from all areas, with the 
purpose of drawing the lessons from the 
recent and ongoing series of local bat- 
tles, especially the Merseyside fight. 


Focus 

Despite his long-standing tendency to 
pay limited heed to conference policy, 
many left activists in the FBU continue 
to invest a good deal of their trust in 


Cameron, so that militants committed - 


to the building of a real rank and file 


movement in the union need to focus / 
specific demands on Cameron and the / 


national executive. First and foremost, 


these would include a call for industrial —-- _— 


solidarity with the Liverpool firefighters 
by members of other brigades. 

FBU members from the various bri- 
gades at the sharp end of recent employer 
attacks need to meet and hammer out a 
strategy for uniting the so far separate 
local fights. Such a meeting could begin 
to lay the basis for a rank and file move- 
ment that could maximise pressure on 
Cameron in the here and now, while 
mapping out the path to a thoroughgo- 
ing transformation of the union. 

The alternative to is to continue to rely 
on Cameron to use the strike weapon as 
little more than an occasional bargain- 
ing chip. However critical Cameron may 
appear to be of Blair’s leadership of the 
Labour Party, the FBU bureaucracy is 
not prepared to do anything to rock the 
boat prior to a general election by stag- 
ing a national or even indefinite local 
strike. But FBU members can ill afford 
to wait for a future Labour government 
that will do nothing to remedy the cur- 
rent financial shortfalls and union-bust- 
ing attacks of local employers—unless 
forced to, from below. 


first real test since those cuts came 
into effect. The cuts could lead not 
only to redundancies but the even- 
tual closure of the college itself. 


Crucial 
This makes the fight at Rotherham 
crucial to fate of the FE sector na- 
tionally. Solidarity strike action else- 
where in the sector is the key to de- 
fending these and other jobs. Natfhe 
members in Yorkshire and Humber- 
side region have already pledged 
financial support to any strike action. 
@ Support the national demo in 
Rotherham: Saturday 9 March 
12.30pm. Assemble: Rotherham 


College, Eastwood Lane, 
Rotherham. 

@ Invite Rotherham members to 
branch meetings. 


@ Natfhe members must pledge 
money to sustain any strike action. 


Expro, for an injunction against the ac- 
tion. 

The Wood Group has not turned, to 
the courts yet, instead the management 
has attempted to pressure workers re- 
turning from tours offshore into “per- 
sonal negotiations”. But workers from 
the Charlie and its sister platform, Brent 
Delta, have stood firm, insisting that “all 
future negotiations will be with the 
OILC”’ # 
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Dockers fight o 


IX MONTHS into the Liverpool 
dockers’ strike, the bosses in the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Com- 
pany (MDHC) have finally agreed to 
direct talks with a union delegation, in- 
cluding members of the port shop stew- 
ards’ committee on 6 March. 
Speaking to Workers Power, shop 
steward Bobby Morton repeated the 
same simple yet powerful message that 
dockers have maintained since the mass 





sacking: on 29 September 1995: By their own admission. the port with the Tories’ anti-union laws has been coughed up this miserly figure. its hospital based on PFI. Nursing 
“Nobody will be going back until all bosses have lost £5 million in profitsas the key factor preventing an outright Stephen Dorrell pointed toEastSur- _ services, along with the rest, will be 


500 men are reinstated. Despite the of- 


/ fers made to our people of severance 


payments, we are determined to carry 
on the dispute with the help of comrades 
nationally and internationally.” 

Nearly 90% of dockers rejected the 
company’s “final” offer in a postal ballot 
at the beginning of last month, even 
though TGWU General Secretary Bill 
Morris had labelled it “the best possible 
deal in the circumstances.” The strikers’ 
mass meeting on 29 February unani- 
mously mandated the negotiating team 
to accept nothing less than the reinstate- 
ment of all those sacked. 

The offer of new talks by the MDHC 
comes just after the week-long interna- 
tional dockers’ conference called by the 
Liverpool strikers. Forty delegates from 
17 countries attended the event. The 
conference pledged solidarity with the 


fight against casualisation and union- 
busting on Merseyside, passing a reso- 
lution for a mass international boycott 
of freight to and from Liverpool. 
Representatives from the stewards’ 
committee also went to the US to attend 
a conference of the AFL-CIO (the USA's 
TUC) in February, They gained further 
promises of both financial and industrial 
support from the International 
Longshoremen’s Union. 


a result of the dispute, but this is a gross 
understatement. When the news of the 
dockers’ rejection of the company’s of- 
fer reached the Stock Exchange, the 
MDHC share price plummeted, wiping 
more than £60 million off its total capi- 
tal. The New Jersey-based Atlantic Con- 
tainer Line, one of the port’s major cus- 
tomers, has now senewed its threat to 
withdraw from Liverpool unless a set- 
tlement emerges from the talks. 

The government, which still holds a 
14% stake in the company, is almost 


certainly propping up the MDHC. The ~ 


Tories succeeded in their goal of ham- 
mering union organisation in virtually 
all of Britain’s ports through the aboli- 
tion of the National Dock Labour 
Scheme in 1989. The key exception was 
Liverpool, which suffered job losses but 
retained many of its old strengths. 





As Bobby Morton puts it, the dockers 
“have received magnificent support. 
Workers have latched on to the strike 
.. .and see that it could be the spark to 
get the rest of the labour movement 
fighting.” The dockers have forged links 
not only with Liverpool firefighters, but 
with strikers from | |] Fast Foods and 
Hillingdon Hospita! in London. 

Not all dockers would yet agree, but 
the compliance of the TGWU leadership 


victory for the strikers. The TGWU's 
failure to offer any real public support 
and, crucially, the absence of any calls 
for secondary action have prolonged the 
dispute. At the same time, however, the 
TGWU bureaucracy has been more than 
prepared to negotiate a shabby deal, The 
strikers should increase the pressure on 
the TGWU leadership, while seizing this 
opportunity to build a rank and file op- 
position within their union as a whole. 


Rush cheques/postal orders to: 
Merseyside Dockers Shop Stewards’ 
Committee, c/o Mr | Davies, Secretary/ 
Treasurer, 19 Scorton Street, Liverpool 
L6 4AS. 


@ NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION & 
Saturday 23 March 
Assemble Myrtle Parade at 12 noon for 
1.00pm rally at St George’s Plateau. 





Sheffield council 





Sharpening the 


N 15 FEBRUARY Sheffield’s 
Labour-controlled council finally 
released its draft budget to the 
unions, The following day it sent copies 
of the HR1 form detailing 1,780 poten- 
tial redundancies. 

The impact of this latest budget will 
be devastating. The documents identi- 
fied 370 education posts as “potential 
surpluses’, along with 530 catering jobs, 
150 in the Works Department, 168 in 
the former social services department 
and 70 in housing. 

Many section managers are warning 
the council that the required savings 
would mean an inability to carry out 
statutory obligations. The cuts could 
spell the closure of old people’s homes, 
a mental health project, day centres for 
elderly people and those with learning 
disabilities and a residential children’s 
unit. 

In housing, job cuts would occur in 
the homeless, private sector housing and 
housing benefits sections. In education, 
the plans would axe £350,000 from the 
youth service, close school kitchens and 
chop 165 teaching posts. 

Along with the inevitable council tax 
increase (7.7%), there are also propos- 
als to increase or introduce charges for 
the first time for services, such as day 





care for adults with disabilities. 

The picture is very similar to previous 
years: the council has announced a 
financial crisis, warned of potential com- 
pulsory redundancies and ‘exemplified’ 
massive cuts in jobs and services 
throughout the city. In previous years. 
the council has used the threat of com- 
pulsory redundancies to force through 
the cuts. It releases worst case scenario 
figures and then the workforce is told 
that the only solution is to take a pay 
cut, or an erosion in conditions. Other- 
wise, services will be chopped to the 
bone. 

The difference this year is that the 
council has waited as long as possible to 
announce its plans so that service users 
and the workers who provide them have 
precious little time to mount any sort of 
campaign. 

Year after year the council has de- 
stroyed jobs and services and year after 
year the unions have let this happen in 
the hope of avoiding compulsory redun- 
dancies. 

The services that we provide to the 
city’s most vulnerable people are being 
systematically wiped out, and our jobs, 
pay and conditions are under attack once 
more. In the same budget that will sav- 
age our jobs and services, we are told 


knives 


that the council intends to spend £78 
million on interest payments to the 
banks. 

Various strategies have been tried and 
failed: creative accounting, “work-shar- 
ing”, pay-cuts, one-day strikes, depart- 
mental negotiations and piecemeal ac- 
tion. 

Sheffield Unison members must vote 
to take all out, indefinite strike action if 
any redundancy notices are issued. In 
addition, we must demand that the coun- 
cil finally refuses to pass on the Tory 
attacks, and sets a budget based on the 
needs of the people of Sheffield, not on 
the dictates of the Tories and the banks. 
If Eurotunnel can decide not to repay its 
debts this year, then so can the council! 

All-out indefinite strike action is not 
an easy option. It requires tough argu- 
ments in every workplace, section and 
department. But we need a council-wide 
response to the budget, based on action 
committees across every department. 
These committees should immediately 
forge links with workers in other coun- 
cil unions and take the campaign for 
bold, united action to other unions and 
service user groups in the city, with the 
aim of forcing the council to fight for 
Sheffield’s working people, not to come 
back with still more attacks. 





The shop stewards’ column 


Poverty pay 





Helen Johnson, a nurse and Unison member in 
Coventry, writes about the response of healthworkers 
to the recent NHS pay offer. 





Nurses will learn to love lo- 

cal pay...the Government's 

: record on nurses’ pay is 

good...the Government has provided 

nurses with better living standards 
and more rewarding jobs.” 

These choice quotes come from 
Health Secretary Stephen Dorrell’s 
attempt to persuade NHS nurses to 
accept the end of national pay 
awards. 

Last year saw the introduction of 
local pay bargaining. Nurses received 
1% nationally, with a discretionary 
2% “top up” from trusts. Some trusts 
did settle at 3%. But today there are 
still 14 trusts which have not even 


rey Healthcare Trust as an example 
of how local pay should work. On 
14 February 1996 East Surrey nurses 
staged a day-long protest over their 
1995 pay award of 2.5%. 

This year we are getting 2%, with 
4-4.5% being negotiated at trust 
level. This may be more than last year, 
but lam still angry, very angry. In fact 
there are no nurses I know who are 
happy with this pay offer. Morale in 
nursing is at an all-time low, even 
according to the “respectable” RCN. 
A recent RCN poll showed that out 
of 1,382 nurses, 14 (!) felt this pay 
offer was fair. Where did they find 
the 14? 

Most nurses are overworked and 
under increasing stress. Literally all 
of the nurses on my ward are look- 
ing for another job. Every shift suf- 
fers a staffing crisis. 

We regularly work with two 
trained nurses, three auxiliaries and 
two untrained agency nurses for 30 
patients, with fewer still for the 
evening and night shifts. One in five 
nurses in the NHS believe statfing 
levels are dangerously low. 

Over the past two years, junior 
doctors’ hours have been cut from 
120 to 80 hours a week. Instead of 
employing more doctors, trained 
nurses are taking on more of the 
doctors’ work. Now auxiliary nurses 
are taking on more of the trained 
nurses’ work. Of course, no one re- 
ceives proper training. 

With performance-related pay 
looming, some nurses think that tak- 
ing on additional tasks will mean 
better pay and recognition. This is a 
sorry self-delusion. In practice, trusts 
across the country have been down- 
grading nurses, not giving better pay. 

With hours of unpaid overtime, job 
insecurity, nurses on temporary and 
fixed-term contracts it’s no surprise 
that there is a shortage of trained 
nurses. One hospital recently pro- 
duced an expensive video package 
and sought recruits in Ireland and 
Holland, offering incentives for 

nurses to come and work in their hos- 
| pital. There were no takers. 

Under the government’s nurse 
training programme, Project 2000, 
student nurses receive about £4,000 
a year to survive on. They have to 
spend a minimum number of hours 
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on “rostered” duty at the end of their 
training. That means they work on 
the wards and are counted in nurs- 
ing numbers. For this they get paid 
£6 a day! Debt forces most Project 
2000 nurses to work as agency nurses 
for which they get about £2.80 an 
hour after tax. 

This year the Tories introduced the 
Private Finance Initiative (PFI). The 
government has earmarked billions 
for private companies, which will bid 
to provide NHS services. We were 
told that this wouldn't include nurs- 
ing services. Another government lie! 

In Stonehaven, near Aberdeen, 
Grampian Health Trust is rebuilding 


run by private companies. One of the 
bidders for nursing services, West- 
minster Healthcare, pays no unsocial 
or weekend rates to staff in their 
nursing homes. Their nursing auxil- 
iaries get £3.40 per hour and trained 
nurses £7.36. 

Westminster Healthcare has re- 
cently had to pay out £379 million 
after a three-year fraud investigation. 
Meanwhile, the Grampian chief ex- 
ecutive, Jeremy Taylor, got a 29.3% 
pay rise to £101,000 a year. 

Nurses in the NHS are fed up with 
poverty pay, Tory lies and bureaucrats 
lining their pockets. As a colleague 
said, 

“This pay offer is crap, we're do- 
ing more work, taking on more re- 
sponsibility, having to write more 
instead of spending time with pa- 
tients doing what we were trained to 
do, our pay starts at a much lower 
level than other workers like teach- 
ers and social workers — and we have 
no money . 

The Labour Party is staying silent. 
Tony Blair has commented that: 

“We are not in a position to say 
what the Labour Party would or 
would not do”. 

Cold comfort for healthworkers. 

And the unions? The RCN 
scrapped its no-strike clause, but it 
still offers no alternative. It argued 
that 3% in 1995 was a victory, 
whether the money came from na- 
tional or local pay bargaining. My 
union, Unison, argued for 8%, but 
sold us out with a last-minute pay 
settlement that agreed to local pay 
bargaining and 3%. 

Nurses need to get organised at the 
rank and file level alongside other 
NHS workers. Together we all need 
to fight every attempt at contracting 
out and its consequences, taking a 
lead from struggles like the Hilling- 
don Hospital strike. We need to win 
agency nurses to the union, and break 
trained nurses from the RCN, which 
historically has only represented 
management. 

To win a real improvement in our 
pay and conditions will demand 
strike action, under the control of 
nurses. Only then will we stop the 
creeping privatisation of the NHS, 
with all its dire consequences for us 
and other healthworkers.@ 
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N BRITAIN today, there are about 

800 immigrants behind bars. Yet they 

have committed no crime. In fact, the 
vast majority are themselves victims 
twice over. Not only have they had to 
flee repressive regimes, they now find 
themselves at the sharp end of Britain's 
racist justice system. 

Britain has for years carefully pro- 
moted an image of itself as a bastion of 
civilised liberal values. This partly ex- 
plains why immigrants seek refuge here. 
They are led to believe they will get a 
sympathetic response; they have been 
cruelly deceived. 


Benefits | 

It now takes, on average, 18 months 
for asylum seekers to push through their 
claims for the right to live here. During 
that time, they are not allowed to work. 
In 1986 a junior minister called John 
Major ruled that such refugees should 
live on just 90% of ordinary benefits. 
The new Social Security rulings, which 
Peter Lilley introduced on 5 February 
1996, will now cut this entitlement to 
zero for the appeals period (i.e. the last 
10 months of the process). Already 
13,000 families are destitute because of 
this. As more and more asylum seekers 
reach the appeals stage of their applica- 
tions, this will grow to about 40,000 by 
the end of the year. 

At the same time, asylum seekers who 
fail to register their claims as soon as 
they enter Britain will be denied benefits 
from the outset. To make matters worse, 
there is a Catch 22: anyone who claims 
asylum as soon as they enter will be in- 
stantly deported to the last country they 
passed through en route, unless they 
arrive directly from their country of ori- 


As almost all immigrants fleeing re- 
pression have to take circuitous routes 
to escape (their oppressors rarely give 
them visas! ) the only ones under the new 
Asylum Bill laws entitled to benefits will 
be here for a few hours at most. No 
wonder, refugees are so fearful of going 
up to the immigration officers and ap- 
plying for asylum! 

The racist nature of the new Bill is 
further exposed by the so-called “white 
list of safe countries” from which all 
refugees will be put on a fast-track pro- 
cedure without right of appeal. The pro- 
posed list includes India where 
Kashmiris and Sikhs are regularly 
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gunned down by the army and Pakistan 
where blasphemy is a capital punish- 
ment. This list is bound to expand. 


Nigeria 

Anybody would think there is a world- 
wide conspiracy among peasants and 
workers to flock to Britain’s dole queues. 
The very opposite is the case. 

Take Nigeria for example. After Brit- 
ain’s crocidile tears following Ken Saro- 
Wiwa’s execution last November, Nigeria 
was taken off the proposed white list. 
But it is bound to re-appear as soon as 
Abacha’s brutal regime leaves the head- 
lines. In the first ten months of 1995 
5,100 Nigerians applied for asylum in 
Britain. Only two were allowed to stay. 
Why? Because the Home Office advised 
its own Asylum Division that “there is 
no evidence that Ogonis face persecu- 
tion from the Nigerian authorities for 
membership of MOSOP [Saro-Wiwa’s 
anti-Shell organisation]”. In other 
words, lies and discrimination will pro- 
vide the pretext for yet more racist rules. 

In fact, a secret pilot scheme which 
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has been in operation since May 1995 


shows just how the white list system will 
mushroom. The “Short Procedures Pi- 
lot” for in-country claimants from seven 
targetted ex-Stalinist and Third World 
countries meant summary deportations 
after a minimal and meaningless hear- 
ing. It produced a 100% rate of refusal. 
So it was extended to 35 countries in 
November. | 

Of course, the Tories and other rac- 
ists claim that the asylum procedures are 
meant to flush out “bogus” claims so that 
the “real” oppressed can get justice. Two 
glaring facts alone can nail this lie. 

The most obvious is the case of Mo- 
hammed al-Masar’i. A prominent (bour- 
geois!) opponent of the vicious Saudi 
regime, al-Masar’i is being deported to 
Dominica, a Caribbean island sur- 
rounded by regimes in hock to. . . Saudi 
Arabia! Why? Because in 1985, 
Thatcher signed the biggest ever arms 
deal in history with Saudi’s absolutist 
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monarchy. Profits, not human rights, 
dictate Britain’s immigration policies. 
Less well-known, but even more 
damning, is the unofficial quota system 
Britain has operated since 1993. Up until 
then, there was a wide fluctuation in the 
number of successful asylum applica- 
tions. Since then, there has been a strict 
limit of 4% allowed to stay and a fur- 
ther 16% granted Extraordinary Leave 
to Remain. Bosnia, Sudan, Algeria, Ni- 
geria, Somalia . . . all count for nothing 
on the British scales of “justice”. The 
quota, designed to underline racist fears, 


is everything. 
Labour 


Trade unionists can and must stop this 
Bill. We cannot rely on the Labour Party 
to defeat it, let alone repeal it once in 
office, unless we force them to. Blair’s 
party is committed to supporting Brit- 
ish and European capitalism and this Bill 
is the product of that capitalist bloc. 

Every dot and comma of the Asylum 
Bill was worked out sécretly by Howard 
and the other EU Home Secretaries. 


‘Divorce Law 











*t divor 


Despite Howard’s claim to the delight 
of the Tory faithful in October 1995 that 
“Immigration policy will be decided here 
in Britain, not in Brussels”, he signed a 
secret treaty in Luxumberg in July 1995 
to harmonise the immigration policies 
across Fortress Europe. 

As conference season approaches, 
trade unionists must strain every sinew 
to pass motions calling for active oppo- 
sition to the Bill, for the next Labour gov- 
ernment to repeal the Act and all immi- 
gration controls and, most importantly, 
for trade union backing for non-compli- 
ance with the Act. Home Office and 
Benefits Agency staff in the CPSA and 
PTC can refuse to enforce its measures. 
Unison members in Housing Benefits 
offices can continue to issue payments. 
Hospital, School and College workers 
can refuse to be used as untrained im- 
migration narks, 

Workers, unlike the bosses, have noth- 
ing to gain from increasing racist divi- 
sions nor from building up Fortress 
Europe. It will not deter the bosses com- 
ing back for yet more productivity drives 
so we can compete with the workers of 
the Phillipines, sweating under the 
watchful glare of armed guards. 

On the contrary, it will help the bosses 
if they have already succeeded in creat- 
ing an us-and-them mentality in the 
workplace. 

Under pressure from the rank and file, 
Unison’s General Secretary Rodney 
Bickerstaffe has claimed to support non- 
compliance. As the moment of truth ap- 
proaches, Bickerstaffe and other fellow 
bureaucrats will attempt to wriggle out 
of such commitments fearful of the anti- 
union legislation which outlaws politi- 
cal industrial action. Labour’s fixers will 
threaten him and others with arguments 
about not rocking the boat. 


Action 

But if we can score one or two clear 
and notable victories against the Asy- 
lum Act, we can make this vicious law a 
dead letter before the ink has even dried. 
To do so, we must be clear. Non-compli- 
ance is the only way. It means winning 
workers to overtly political boycott ac- 
tion, backed up with strike action should 
anyone be victimised or scabs brought 
in. Britain’s immigrants may then see that 
this may not be the “mother of democ- 
racies”, but it is a place where workers 
fight for justice! 





quick and easy? 


ORY PEERS Lord Tebbit and Bar- 

oness Young voted for the right of 

a divorced woman to half of her 
husband’s pension. As a result the gov- 
ernment was roundly trounced in the 
House of Lords. 

Welcome as this limited measure is, 
the intention of the Lords’ vote was not 
to extend women’s rights. It is part of a 
series of measures to ensure that women 
remain ultimately financially dependent 
on men. Confirming the right to part of 
your ex-husband ’s pension also confirms 
the idea that men’s duty is to go out to 
work and women’s responsibility is run- 
ning the home. 

This outlook is as out-of-date and out- 
of-touch with reality as “their lordship’s 
house” itself. For the majority of work- 


ing class women, getting a paid job is . 


not an optional extra. Most couples sim- 
ply cannot afford to live and bring up a 
family on just one wage. Yet married 
women do not have a right to benefits. 


Half their husband's pension will not 


guarantee them a decent retirement. 
Most working class women have to 
find a job outside the home, no matter 


how low paid, temporary or part time. 
Some 46% of women work in part time 
jobs, compared to 7% of men. The 
bosses use this huge potential labour 
force to exert a downward pressure on 
wages. Some Tories, especially the more 
Thatcherite of them, are keen to protect 
the “right” of working class women to 
be so easily exploited. If Tebbit and his 
friends are so keen on protecting the 
economic rights of women, they may like 
to take a look at the findings of a recent 
Equal Opportunities Commission report 
on women’s pay. Women enter the 
workforce in their twenties earning less 
than men and the gap gets wider as they 
get older. This is largely due to the time 
lost from continuous employment for 
maternity leave and childcare. 

If they were really concerned about 
women’s pensions, the Tory Lords and 
Ladies would turn their attention to level 
of state pensions themselves—which are 
pitifully low after years of the Tories re- 
fusing to raise them in line with wages. 

In fact the government’s defeat in 
House of Lords was part of a general 
Tory right wing rebellion against divorce 





Baroness Young 





By Kate Foster 


reforms contained within the Family 
Law Bill. According to these bigots, the 
Bill will make it much too easy to get a 
divorce and, even worse, “no fault di- 
vorce” will undermine Christian moral- 
ity. To Baroness Young and her cronies, 
society will surely fall apart if people who 
cannot get on with one another are al- 


lowed to legally separate without prov- 
ing fault. 

The Daily Mail, that well known voice 
of human reason, claims that “any di- 
vorce damages the children”. Of course 
this can be true. But being locked into a 
family based on a feuding relationship 
can damage them even more. Such dam- 
age starts with the rows and tension 
between two incompatible people. How 
would endless delays in divorce and a 
legal compulsion to prove fault make life 
better for these children? 

But the Mail is not worried about this 
kind of damage to children. It is worried 
that kids might learn that deciding to 
live with someone is not the same as 
agreeing to remain with them for the rest 
of your life, that people can fall in love 
and later stop loving each other, that 
relationships can be ended without end- 
less bitterness, especially if one party 
does not face destitution as a result. 
Young women might also learn that it 1s 
possible to live lives which are fulfilling 
and happy without necessarily wearing 
a wedding ring. 


Already a series of measures prop up . 


the institution of marriage. Nearly all 
involve discrimination against women. 
If you are a married man you get an ex- 
tra tax allowance, if you are a married 
woman you don’t. Only married people 
have the right to their spouse’s pension. 
Even if you live with someone for most 
of their working life, you have no right 
to their pension after their death. If you 
remarry you lose your right to your pre- 
vious spouse’s pension. Married couples 
automatically inherit the property of 
their spouse on death; unmarried cou- 
ples do not. 

The law acts not to protect women 
but to bribe, dupe and frighten them into 
matriage. 

We say: 

e Divorce should be immediately avail- 
able on the simple request of one 
party to the marriage. 

¢ The labour movement must fight for 
real equality in jobs, pay and pensions 
for women. 

e Pensions should be fixed at the rate of 
the average industrial wage and un- 
der the control and management of 
workers themselves. 
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'T’S NOT as good as the book. But 
Trainspotting is still an excellent film 
that is far from deserving the tirade 
of ignorant and prudish criticism to 
which it has been subjected. 

Irvine Welsh’s savage novel of aliena- 
tion, heroin and violence in 1980s Edin- 
burgh has been adapted for the cinema 
by Danny Boyle, director of Shallow 
Grave. Vast swathes of the original nar- 
rative are left out, which may disappoint 
scores of thousands of Welsh aficiona- 
dos. Yet the very nature of the novel— 
an expansive free-form montage of 
loosely related events in the lives of a 
group of young friends—made this an 
inevitable course for any film adaptation 
to follow. By choosing pace and drama 
over absolutely fidelity to the text, Boyle 
has managed to remain faithful both to 
the book’s morbid humour and its abil- 
ity to look squarely at the squalor, ex- 
citement and ethos of hard drug abuse. 

At times the production values, sound- 
track and general feeling of stylishness 
seem to undermine the stark picture 
achieved by Welsh. Ewan Mac Gregor 
is excellent as the film’s protagonist, 
Mark Renton, but I couldn't help think- 
ing that he managed to look cool and 
basically healthy even after months of 
supposedly mainlining smack. 

Barry Norman—and even Will Self, 
who ought to know better—frankly 
made idiots of themselves with sancti- 
monious attacks on this film’s “amoral” 
approach to drugs. It is false to say that 
the film glamourises heroin—unless you 
find the prospect of nightmarish with- 
drawal symptoms, open sores, desper- 






Obituary: Michel Pablo (191 


ICHEL PABLO, for many years 
the béte noire of “orthodox 
Trotskyism”, died in Athens on 
17 February, aged 85. 

Born Michel:Raptis in Egypt in 1911, 
“Pablo”—as he was later to be univer- 
sally known—moved to Greece in 1918. 
At the age of 17, he joined the “archeo- 
marxist” group, then rapidly became 
interested in the ideas of the Trotskyist 
Left Opposition, setting up his own 
group in 1934. 

In 1936, he was arrested by the 
Metaxas dictatorship and exiled to 
France. In 1938, he was the Greek del- 
egate to the founding conference of the 
Fourth International. With his death, we 
have lost the last surviving member of 
this historic meeting. 

For the first few years of the war, Pablo 
was hospitalised in a French sanatorium. 
As soon as he was well enough, how- 
ever, he took on a leading role in recre- 
ating an international leadership in Eu- 
rope. 

In 1943, Pablo joined the Provisional 
European Secretariat. In the difficult 
years of reconstructing the International 
during and after the war, Pablo played a 
key role (see page 11). More than any- 
one else at this time, he understood the 
need to centralise the activity of the In- 
ternational, to create a solid leadership 
and to prepare the sections for the revo- 
lutionary upheavals that everyone agreed 
were inevitable. 

However, there was a political flaw at 
the heart of Pablo's excellent work in this 
period, a flaw that was eventually to 
destroy the International and send Pablo 
himself on an increasingly right-wing 
trajectory. 

During the post-war years, the whole 
FI leadership was convinced that 
Trotsky’s pre-war perspectives would 
rapidly come to pass and that the Inter- 
national would soon play a leading role 
in the international working class. 

It-was this conviction that spurred 
Pablo both to his selfless devotion to the 
International, and also to occasionally 
hasty manoeuvres (such as the setting 
up of an Italian section with.distinctly 
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ate cravings, AIDS and babies dying 
through neglect appealing. What neither 
the book nor the film do, however, is lie 
about drugs. No attempt is made to deny 
why the characters are shooting up 
heroin—because it is physically pleas- 
urable, because it numbs boredom, be- 
cause it is easier to worry about one thing 
only (getting more gear) than handling 


a 


non-Trotskyist elements). 

However, as it became clear that the 
International would not quickly find it- 
self at the head of the revolutionary 
masses, the impatience and confidence 
that drove Pablo to rebuild the Interna- 
tional pushed him towards an increas- 
ingly centrist schema. 

The key moment came in 1948, when 
the Moscow Stalinists broke with Yugo- 
slavia, and denounced Tito as a 
“Trotskyist”. Pablo understood this as a 
confirmation of his perspectives. After 
discussiohs with Yugoslav leaders, he 
concluded that the Yugoslav CP was 
“generally based on Leninism; they have 
even reconstructed by themselves cer- 
tain fragments of Trotskyism on impor- 
tant questions ... It is a form of left 
centrism which has broken with Stalin- 
ism and which is trying to return to Len- 
inism.” 3 

For Pablo, this opened up the pros- 


pect of a major change in the Stalinist 


parties around the world and the win- 
ning of huge sections to revolutionary 
politics. In fact, it was the International 
that was going over to the Yugoslav CP’s 
policies! 

Having covered over the essentially 
Stalinist nature of the YCP, the Interna- 
tional went on to suggest that there 
would be a virtually inevitable process 
of Stalinist collapse into the so-called 
“left centrism” of the Yugoslavs. 

It was this idea of a revolutionary 
process that became characteristic of the 
centrism of the Fourth International. 
Such a schema essentially removed any 
need for the International as a leader- 
ship and opened the way to opportunist 
support of non-Trotskyist parties around 
the world. 

When the Korean war broke out, 
Pablo concluded that the key line of di- 
vision in the world would now be be- 
tween the two “camps” of imperialism 
and “socialism”. Convinced that a nu- 
clear war was imminent, Pablo’s 
processism led him to argue that the form 
of the “world revolution” had changed 
and that there would be “an international 
civil war” that would elide into interna- 


er reviews Trainspotting, on 


the myriad of petty concerns that con- 
stitute “normal life”. These things are 
sadly true—which is why mainstream 
commentators will never forgive 
Trainspotting for pointing them out. 
What of the argument that the film is 
sexist? Certainly many of the characters 
continually express the vilest attitudes 
towards women. If anything, the cinema 








Pablo at Mandel’s funeral in 1995 
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tional revolution. 

When the International accepted this 
nonsense, together with the whole 
processist analysis of Yugoslavia, at its 
Third Congress in 1951, it marked the 
decisive passage of the International into 
centrism. | 

Over the next two years, Pablo argued 
for a decisive turn towards entry into 
the Communist Parties. Pablo and the 
International Secretariat pushed the 
French section to carry out the leader- 
ship line, expelling those who refused to 
obey. 

Because of his age and experience, 
Pablo was held in awe by allies and op- 
ponents alike. I recently asked Bleibtreu, 
one of his key opponents in the French 
section, why Pablo held such sway, “We 
were frightened of him” was the simple 
reply. 

At this point the myth of “Pabloite 
liquidationism” was born. The 
demonisation of Pablo was largely the 
work of the American SWP after its lead- 
ers decided to split the International in 
1953. | 

Subsequently taken up by both the 
French (Lambertist) and British 
(Healyite) sections of the “International 








version suppresses much of this—but 
only by cutting out almost all of the 
book’s female characters. This is a real 
defect of the film. 

But it is not good. enough for critics 
such as Socialist Worker’s Charlie 
Kimber to tell us that: 

“Welsh’s writing about women in 
Trainspotting is dreadful. Women are 


Committee”, “anti-Pabloism” came to be 
the hall-mark of a particularly sectarian 
and one-sided reading of history. Its 
purpose was to cover up the centrism 
that had affected the whole of the Inter- 


‘national and, in particular, the support 


that Pablo had received for many years 
from all the leaders of the “anti-Pabloite” 
groups. 

During the 1950s, Pablo made a new 
turn. With the outbreak of the Algerian 
and Vietnamese insurrections against 
French imperialism, Pablo argued that 
the “colonial revolution” was the key 
question. 

He threw himself into solidarity work 
with the Algerian FLN. The low point of 
this period came in 1960, when, together 
with fellow IS member Sal Santen, he 
was arrested in Amsterdam and charged 
with forging millions of French francs 
in order to destabilise French imperial- 
ism. He spent the next two years in jail. 

From this point on, Pablo moved ever 
further rightwards. By the time of the 
1963 reunification of the International, 
he was a spent force. Arguing that the 
International should move its centre to 
Algiers and that it should support Mos- 
cow in the Moscow-Peking split, Pablo 
was in a small minority. Within two 
years, he had been expelled for publish- 
ing his own journal in the name of a 
fictitious “African Commission of the 
Fourth International”. 
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rarely anything except the objects of vio- 
lence and sexual fantasies”. 

Welsh is trying to give an honest ac- 
count of what is going through the minds 
of these deeply alienated men living in a 
state of thoroughgoing degradation on 
some of the worst housing schemes in 
Edinburgh. They desire, fear and hate 
women. If Kimber were honest he would 
know that these attitudes, rightly re- 
pressed as they must be, are present ina 
variety of forms even in the minds of 
“enlightened” socialists. 

Does this mean Welsh endorses these 
views? Not at all. But he is an honest 
enough novelist to want to plumb the 
depths of the male psyche and confront 
what he finds there. 

When women characters take over the 
narrative voice a different picture 
emerges. Diane is a woman who may be 
underage but is in control of her sexual- 
ity. Kelly and Alison find confidence, 
strength and solidarity when they stand 
up to sexual harassment in the street. 
And even Mark Renton is forced to ad- 
mit to himself that the men laughing 
uproariously at a cruel sexist joke aimed 
at Kelly are not engaged in harmless fun 
but “lynch mob laughter”. None of these 
episodes appear in the film—but Welsh 
can hardly be blamed for that. 

The film will do well not because of 
its defects, but because, like the book, it 
does something that popular culture has 
rarely managed to do—speak openly and 
honestly, in the language of real life, 
about experiences that have been cen- 
tral to the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of young people. 
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Over the next 20 years, Pablo’s tiny 
“Revolutionary Marxist Tendency” fol- 





lowed every twist and turn of the “world - 


revolution”, acting as left advisors to 
petit-bourgeois nationalist and left re- 
formist movements. Finally, in 1994, 
Pablo threw in the towel and rejoined 
the United Secretariat of the Fourth In- 
ternational. 


His last years were spent in Greece 


where he played an important role as a 
left voice of “conscience”, having never 
wavered for one instant in his opposi- 
tion to the military dictatorship that 
finally fell in 1974. 

Partly because of this stand, and his 
lifelong friendship with the Greek ex- 
Premier diy won Pablo was givena 
state funeral. Because of his pro-Serb line 
over the collapse of Yugoslavia, the 
Milosevic government sent a wreath. A 
sad but fitting end to a life that was 
largely devoted to tailing supposed “left” 
forces. 

Despite over four decades as a key 
figure in centrism, Pablo should also be 
remembered for the sterling and coura- 
geous work he carried out between 1943 
and 1948. Without his determination, 
the Fourth International would not have 
been reconstructed and important les- 
sons would have been lost. We salute 
this invaluable work, despite the major 
and decisive errors which he made in 
subsequent years.@ 
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: HE BLAME for the end of the cease- 
fire lies with John Major. He wanted 
to use the legitimate aspirations of 
the nationalists for peace in Northern 
Ireland to get the IRA to surrender. His 
failure to deliver a single real concession 
provoked the IRA to resume their armed 
struggle. 

Despite this treachery, Major does 
want peace in Northern Ireland. He is 
under pressure from the United States 
to end the conflict. But the peace he wants 
would result from a reactionary settle- 
ment based on the final defeat of the 
nationalist movement against British 
rule. 

Major had hoped to rely on “Unionist 
intransigence” to force the IRA to begin 
decommissioning arms before talks could 
begin. The IRA’s bombing campaign 
ensured the abandonment of that tactic, 
achieving in days what 17 months of 
“peace” had not. As The Economist 
noted: 

“So have the IRA’s London bombs 
achieved their purpose—a firm date for 
all party talks? Mr Major and Mr Bruton 





HE IRA’S armed campaign grew 
out of the uprising of the anti-Un- 
| jonist population in Northern Ire- 
land towards the end of the 1960s. A civil 
rights movement took to the streets to 
demand equal political rights with Prot- 
estants and an end to the systematic dis- 
crimination that existed against Catho- 
lics in every field of life. This movement 
was met by armed repression by the 
Orange state and its Loyalist paramili- 
tary backers. 

In 1969, the Labour government sent 
in the troops—nominally to keep the 
peace, but actually to defend the very 
existence of the Orange state. Out of 
numerous splits and regroupments, the 
Provisional IRA grew in the nationalist 
working class areas, defending them 
against British troops and Orange police 
and terror gangs. They were the armed 
wing of a genuine mass rebellion against 
British rule and Unionist domination. 


Uprising 

As British repression of the national- 
ists greew—through internment without 
trial, massive raids on housing states, 
rubber and lead bullets, and the massa- 
cre of unarmed demonstrators on Bloody 
Sunday in 1972—the IRA grew and won 
mass support from the anti-Unionist 
community. The strength of the uprising 
led to the collapse of the Protestant par- 
liament, Stormont, and the imposition 
of direct rule from Westminster. 

However, from that day to this, the IRA 
have been unable to drive out the British 
or destroy the Unionist veto over the 
future of Northern Ireland (given to the 
Unionists by a Labour government in 
1949). 

The reason for this is their strategy— 
urban guerilla warfare. This explicitly 
subordinated the struggle of the masses— 
which was at its height in 1972—to the 
armed struggle of a select band of 
fighters. Spectacular military actions, 
more and more divorced from a mass 
struggle and from defence of the nation- 
alist areas, were insufficient to dislodge 
Britain. At their worst, they were coun- 
terproductive, making their own support- 
ers watr-weary and alienating their natu- 
ral allies in the British working class. 

Moreover, the IRA’s goal was limited 
to Irish unity. This is a justified and demo- 
cratic goal which we fully support. But, 
unless it is wedded to a perspective of a 
socialist united Ireland, it is incapable of 
mobilising the necessary support of the 
southern working class, still less of break- 
ing Protestant workers from their Union- 
ist bosses. It appears to mean little more 
than the absorption of Northern Ireland 
into the existing Republic. 

Sinn Fein gave that appearance more 





insisted that they were not responding 
to IRA violence and that the peace proc- 
ess was proceeding as they had prom- 
ised back in November. Unfortunately no 
one believes them.” (2 March 1996) 

Quite. And yet in an important sense 
the talks are the product of the last two 
decades, not the last two weeks. 

In the early 1990s, both Britain and 
the Republicans had come to a similar 
conclusion—Britain could not defeat the 
IRA and the IRA could not drive Britain 
out of Ireland. The stalemate produced 
the “peace process”. Part of that process 
was a promise by the British state to the 
IRA that if it announced a ceasefire all 
party talks would follow. 


Subsequent events show that Britain 


matches its hypocrisy with treachery— 
measure for measure. First, it stalled on 
talks because it wanted the IRA to say 
that the ceasefire was “permanent”. Then 
it stalled because it wanted arms 
decommissioning—by the IRA. In the 
meantime, it released the one soldier 
convicted for murder in Northern Ire- 
land—Private Lee Clege—and promoted 
him. Finally, after the Mitchell Commis- 
sion on arms, Major announced elections 
instead of all party talks. 

This announcement of elections was 
the biggest slap in the face yet for the 
nationalists—Sinn Fein and the consti- 
tutional SDLP—as well as for the Irish 





and more substance. Its response to the 
erowing stalemate was nota turn to mass, 
socialist struggle, but to building a pan- 
nationalist alliance with the Catholic 
middle-class dominated SDLP and the 
bourgeois government of the Republic. 
In the period before the ceasefire itself, 
Sinn Fein spoke more and more about 
the pan-nationalist alliance and less and 
less about the struggle to drive Britain 
out. 

With the ceasefire itself, came the ad- 
dition to this alliance of the US estab- 
lishment, and its powerful Irish lobby. 
Sinn Fein leader, Gerry Adams, was given 
his visa to the US and was filmed shak- 
ing hands with President Clinton. Ireland 
had joined the list of “trouble spots” 
(South Africa, the Middle East) being 
targeted by US diplomacy. Adams started 
receiving the same treatment as Arafat 
and Mandela. 


Ceasefire 

This switch to bourgeois diplomacy 
was not without its bonuses for both the 
IRA and Sinn Fein. Pressure from the 
pan-nationalist alliance, particularly 
Dublin and Washington, created the 
basis for the “peace process” —the Down- 
ing Street Declaration of 1993 and the 
ceasefire of 1994. Britain appeared to 
promise to engage in this process and 
declared that it had “no selfish or strate- 
gic interest” in Northern Ireland. It 
opened secret negotiations with the IRA 
and made its promise of all party talks. 

For Sinn Fein, this bourgeois diplo- 
matic “peace process” became the be-all 
and end-all of its strategy. Mass action 
was relegated even further down the 
scale. Negotiations, and peace, at any 
price, was their message. 

We opposed the ceasefire at the time 
because it formed part of this strategy. It 
gave credence to the idea that a diplo- 
matic solution to Ireland’s national ques- 
tion was the best option. It signalled to 
Britain the willingness of Republicanism 
to disengage from any form of direct 
struggle against its presence in the North. 
And it did so in circumstances where 
Britain had not given a single firm prom- 
ise to the nationalists. Indeed, the Down- 
ing Street declaration repeated Britain’s 
commitment to the Unionist veto. 


The fact that the IRA and Sinn Fein 
were openly considering endorsing the 
Mitchell Commission proposals shows 
how close Major was to getting his way. 
The proposals involved the 
decommissioning of weapons and a re- 
nunciation of violence, but not as a pre- 
condition for all party talks. In other 
words, the Mitchell proposals involved 
holding all party talks as a means to get- 
ting decommissioning and, therefore, the 
actual surrender of the IRA. They de- 
manded a compromise from the Union- 
ists—talk to Sinn Fein—but only as a 
means of ending the conflict once and 
for all. 


Nationalist alliance 

If Sinn Fein or the IRA were to accept 
such an outcome, the way would have 
been opened for a reactionary peace set- 
tlement. If they were then to accept such 
a peace, this would complete their trans- 
formation from revolutionary national- 
ists struggling against foreign occupation 
by petit-bourgeois methods into bour- 
geois nationalists upholding the imperi- 
alist order in Ireland. Major’s absolute 
commitment to the Unionists, and his 24 
January flouting of the Mitchell propos- 
als with the announcement of elections, 
saved the Republican movement from 
having to make this choice. 

Even so, Sinn Fein has made clear that 
its role is no longer as a mass party of 
anti-imperialist resistance, but as a player 
within the pan-nationalist alliance. Its 
goal appears to be peace, rather than 
peace with justice. Gerry Adams ex- 
pressed it thus: 

“_.. despite the tragic breakdown of the 
IRA cessation, Sinn Fein’s peace strat- 
egy remains as the main function of our 
party. Our efforts to build an effective 
peace process must be redoubled.” 

He went on to stress that Sinn Fein’s 
goal was “an equitable and lasting agree- 


ment that can command the consent and 


allegiance of all the people on the island 
of Ireland.” But, as the Unionists are 
wedded to the status quo, what is Sinn 
Fein actually in favour of? Formally, it 
remains a party committed ‘to a united 
Ireland. Adams, however, is steering it 
towards something less than that. Again, 
it remains to be seen how far he can go. 
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government. As we explain on page 3 of 
this issue, these elections can only mean 
a Unionist majority and maintenance of 
the status quo—a prison house state for 
the nationalists. Yet Major chose this 
option instead of the one thing guaran- 
teed to maintain the ceasefire—all party 
talks. 

The reason for this was simple. With a 
water-thin parliamentary majority, Ma- 
jorneeded the votes of the Unionists. The 
Unionists have long demanded an elected 
assembly. Major obliged, and acted with- 
out consultation with any of the nation- 
alists or the Irish government. The ex- 
tent to which this was viewed as a piece 
of cynical treachery can be gauged from 


now 


His strategy was dealt a blow by the IRA’s 
action. It makes his role as a “man of 
peace” very difficult to sell to those he is 
wooing. 

The new firm date for talks and the 
possibility of a new IRA ceasefire will 
pose the question once again—what has 
the 25 year war been for? If the [IRA and 
Sinn Fein accept the outcome of nego- 
tiations, then they are ending the strug- 
gle for national unity and self-determi- 
nation. And this would be an enormous 
betrayal, on a par with Mandela's in South 
Africa. 

That is why we do not join in with 
Hume and Adams, who met the IRA and 
called for a renewed ceasefire. It is why 
we do not support the calls for peace at 
any price voiced by the Derry Trades 
Council. Justice is not on offer in the 
current proposed negotiations. Dublin, 
Britain and the USA all accept the sanc- 
tity of the Unionist veto. Any peace on 
this basis condemns the nationalist mi- 
nority to a life of continued imprisonment 
in an undemocratic statelet. Such a peace 
will have to be fought against, and so will 
Sinn Fein and the IRA if they accept it. 


Resistance 

The choices facing anti-Unionist work- 
ers in Northern Ireland are not confined 
to those on offer from Sinn Fein or the 
IRA—bourgeois diplomacy or guerrilla 
struggle. In both cases, the elite take the 
place of the masses. In both cases, deci- 
sions are made for the masses—by the 
negotiators or by the Army Council—not 
by the masses themselves. 

The answer lies in the mobilisation of 
the anti-Unionist masses themselves. 
Marches, pickets, strikes and other forms 
of mass protest should be mounted from 
the anti-Unionist areas. Their slogans and 
objectives should be clearly anti-imperi- 
alist: British troops out now, self-deter- 
mination for Ireland as a whole, disband 
the RUC and Royal Irish Regiment (the 
successor to the hated UDR), smash the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act, end the no- 
jury trials. Immediate mass actions 
should be called to stop the return of 
troop patrols to the streets, and to resist 
RUC raids on nationalist areas. 

Such a struggle should set clear work- 
ing class and socialist goals too. Work- 
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After the ceasefire .. . 


the reaction of all those to the right of 
Sinn Fein. Joe Hendron of the SDLP 
whinged: 

“I have begged John Major over and 
over again, but because of the parliamen- 
tary arithmetic in the House of Commons 
he has been playing with fire and playing 
with the lives of people here and I deeply 
regret that.” 

Seamus Mallon, the deputy leader of. 
the SDLP, pointed to the absurd logic of 
having a “peace process” in which you 
refuse to talk to one of the main protago- 
nists in the war: 

“You don’t make peace with your 
friends, you make peace with those who 
are your enemies.” 

Peter Temple-Morris, a pro-Dublin 
British Tory, berated Major for refusing 
to begin talks: | 

“The point is that if you knowingly 
accept [sic] to be part of a process of talks 
following a ceasefire, then you should 
talk. For 18 months not a real word has 
been spoken in the context of the IRA‘s 


expectations of and reasons for the cease- 


fire.” 





ers’ unity must be fought for not by con- 
ceding to the privileges of Protestant big- 
ots but by fighting for a real material 
improvement in the lives of the working 
class on both sides of the border, what- 
ever their religion. 

Socialist struggle cannot guarantee the 
breaking of Protestant workers from their 
bosses, but it offers a far better chance of 
breaking some of them, and of mobilis- 
ing workers in the south, than the con- 
finement of the struggle to purely nation- 
alist goals. 


Class war 

Socialists will fight the malign influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and its denial of women’s rights to abor- 
tion, contraception and divorce. It will 
fight exploitation by imperialist capital 
north and south by demanding its expro- 
priation under workers’ control, 

At the same time, we recognise that 
such mobilisations and the struggle for 
such socialist goals will face attacks from 
the troops, the RUC and the loyalist 
paramilitaries. We are not pacifists. Un- 
like Derry Trades Council and the Brit- 
ish TUC leaders at the Belfast rallies, we 
do not simply say “give peace a chance”. 
We are for class war. In the face of attack 
we fight back. But resistance to the at- 
tacks of the British state and its Unionist 
allies must be under the control of the 
mass movement itself, not the other way 
round, . 

Instead of handing over their weap- 
ons, the IRA should place them at the 
disposal of mass defence committees 
rooted in the anti-Unionist communities. 
Whilst all necessary security measures 
and clandestinity must be observed, mass 
self-defence need not and should not be 
under the sole control of an unaccount- 
able Army Council. 


Justice 

On the basis of such a struggle, revo- 
lutionary communists can provide an al- 
ternative that offers the only peace that 
will bring justice—the defeat of British 
imperialism, the end of a Unionist-domi- 
nated state and genuine workers’ democ- 
racy. 

Forward to a 32 county workers” 
republic! 
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Albert Reynolds, the former Irish 
ime minister, pointed to the “strong 
ense of betrayal” that this announce- 
nent meant for the IRA and concluded 
hat Major “has given in totally to Un- 
onist demands.” 

Mindful of this, the IRA told the Sinn 
“ein paper, An Phoblacht: 


hEireann [IRA] will continue to assert 
national rights in the face of British de- 
nial for as long as is necessary.” 

Major had the chance to negotiate. He 
spurned it. His reason was to maintain 
the support of the Unionists in Westmin- 
ster. The fact that he has since risked that 
support (as the Scott vote showed) and 


In the early 1990s, both Britain and the Republicans had 
come to a similar conclusion—Britain could not defeat 
the IRA and the IRA could not drive Britain out of 
Ireland. The stalemate produced the “peace process”. 
Part of that process was a promise by the British state to 
the IRA that if it announced a ceasefire all party talks 
would follow. 





“From all of this we could only finally 
conclude that the surrender or political 
defeat of Irish republicans was the ac- 
tual agenda for the tactical engagement 
by the British government in the [rish 
peace initiative . . . We in Oglaigh na 


NY BLAIR has supported every 
single act of treachery that John 
Major has come up with during the 
peace process. So desperate is Labour 
to prove its credentials to the bosses that 
it puts itself to the right of Tory journals 
like The Economist. It has changed its 
policy of opposing the renewal of the 
repressive Prevention of Terrorism Act. 
It will now loyally support the Tories, 
voting for the maintenance of this de- 
nial of even elementary bourgeois jus- 
fice. 

Labour’s bipartisanship on Ireland is 
the clearest indication of its thoroughly 
pro-capitalist character. What is scan- 
dalous is that the left inside the labour 
movement have never mounted an ef- 
fective opposition to Labour’s support 
for British imperialism. The need to end 
bipartisanship is clear. Even Labour's 
former front bench spokesperson on 
freland, Kevin McNamara (sacked by 
Blair) has attacked it. 

The reason for this failure is not hard 
to find. To mount an effective campaign 
to break Labour from its support for the 
Tories and the Unionists, you have to 
have a clear position of solidarity with 
the Irish struggle. You have to be clear 
that Britain is the problem and that get- 
ting British troops out now is the para- 
mount goal and the primary task of Brit- 
ish workers. 





made the concession of all party talks, 
does not alter his fundamental game plan. 
He was only willing to risk losing Union- 
ist support (and the Scott vote) on the 
basis of having got the SDLP and Dub- 
lin, in the intervening period, to accept 


elections. He clearly calculated that any 
loss of Unionist support would only be 
temporary and could be repaired in fu- 
ture. 

Of course the move does involve one 
concession to the republicans. The all 
party talks now no longer have the pre- 
condition of arms decommissioning. But 
if elections are agreed, Major could re- 
gain the initiative. An elected forum 
would give an appearance of renewed 
legitimacy to the inevitable Unionist 
majority and allow them to push for the 
disarming of the IRA with renewed vig- 
our. 

Because of the inbuilt Unionist major- 
ity, the result of talks is almost bound to 
be some form of continued Unionist 
domination of Northern Ireland with lit- 
tle prospect of reunification. Having en- 
tered the talks, it would be enormously 
difficult for Sinn Fein to remobilise 
against such an outcome. At the very 
least, the prospect of serious splits within 
the republican movement would emerge. 
The struggle for national unity would 
suffer a severe setback.@ 
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Instead of this, Britain’s main social- 
ist organisations dodge the question. 
Militant Labour and the Socialist Work- 
ers Party (SWP) both showed great cow- 
ardice in the aftermath of the IRA‘s re- 
newed bombing campaign. 

Both condemned the IRA—Militant 
Labour openly, the SWP more evasively. 
Militant Labour placed all the blame on 
the IRA—somehow forgetting that Brit- 
ish imperialism and its current govern- 
ment occupy the North with 17,000 
troops and thousands more armed RUC 
thugs, all there to attack the national- 
ists. The SWP uncritically hailed the 
“peace” and demanded that it be main- 
tained. They blamed Major for wreck- 





ing the “peace” but, like Militant La- 
bour, forgot to add that it was peace 
without justice, peace on the basis of the 
maintenance of the Unionist veto, the 
British occupation and the attempt to 
force the IRA to surrender. 

These peaceniks even failed to raise 
the one elementary democratic demand 
that should be at the forefront of social- 
ist agitation—British Troops Out Now! 

Leon Trotsky once remarked that Brit- 
ish socialists who fail to support the 
struggle of the Irish people for independ- 
ence should be “branded with infamy if 
not with a bullet”. Perhaps this would 
be going a little far. Infamy will be quite 
sufficient. 
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WAS O.]J. Simpson guilty? No. Did 
he get away with murder? That's a 
different question. Having gone 
through the “due process of law” O.J. 
was cleared. Many US women’s 
groups doubted the fairness of the 
verdict. 

Closer to home, how many times 
have we heard the cry “No justice, 
no peace” from black communities 
protesting against police violence? 

In these examples, people are ap- 
pealing to a sense of justice or “fair- 
ness” against the law, to a “natural 
law” that is thought to be higher than 
the man-made laws of judges and par- 
liament. As an idea, natural law dates 
back to St. Thomas Aquinas, a theo- 
logian and philosopher of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He argued that such law 
derived from God and its content was 
revealed to certain earthly representa- 
tives. Later philosophers, such as 
John Locke, replaced God with the 
idea that pure reason could identify 
a concept of justice and a set of moral 
principles by which to judge all hu- 
man behaviour across the ages. 

Marxists reject this unhistorical ap- 
proach. Rather, we recognise that 
ideas of justice and law have changed 
over time with the development of 
class society. 

In early forms of class society 
(slave society, feudalism) laws were 
rarely more than the codification of 
established traditions, which re- 
flected the dominant patterns of 
power and wealth. They made no 
attempt to conceal their bias, but 
openly enshrined the authority of the 
ruling class and demanded the un- 
questioning submission of the lower 
orders. 

Under capitalism, there is still deep 
seated bias; judges and law makers 
overwhelmingly come from the pub- 
lic schools; they are born into the 
ruling class and share its prejudices 
and values when drawing up or en- 
forcing the law. As a result, there are 
often outrageous examples of vindic- 
tiveness and bias against the work- 
ing class and oppressed. 

But that does not get to the heart 
of the matter. It is not difficult to find 
examples in which the law has rec- 
ognised workers’ rights against an 
employer, such as the decision of the 
Industrial tribunal in the J. J. Fast 
Foods case. This leads many to a re- 
formist conclusion; change the peo- 
ple who administer justice and things 
will work out fine. But the problem 
has deeper roots than that. 

Under capitalism, something of a 
transformation occurred to notions 
of law and justice which partly ex- 
plains the respect many working class 
people have for the law as a system 
supposedly above, and separate from, 
classes. As Engels once noted, under 
capitalism; 

« .. it rarely happens that a code 
of law is tte blunt, unmitigated, un- 
adulterated expression of the domi- 
nation of : class—this in itself would 
offend the “conception of right”.” 

Engels has in mind here that in 
most capitalist societies, unlike feu- 
dalism or slavery, all people, of what- 
ever class, are formally equal before 
the law and have the same rights as 
citizens. While this is not the whole 
story, nor is it just a myth ora simple 
charade. 

The idea of such equal rights stems 


from the fact that we live in a society 
dominated by generalised commod- 
ity production—a system where eve- 
ryone produces for exchange (see “C 
is for Capitalism”, WP 192). 

Even workers have to sell the only 
thing they have—their labour power. 
The most basic branches of law— 
contract and property—developed 
originally to regulate the behaviour 
of commodity owners. Contracts had 
to be entered into freely and the rights 
of both sides had to be protected by 
an outside force—the state. 

All perfectly logical. Except that 
society is not simply a collection of 
isolated individuals, each producing 
on their own and exchanging prod- 
ucts in the market place; in reality, 
individuals are themselves part of 
social classes. The working class sells 
its ability to work to a class of capi- 
talists and, once the latter have 
bought it, they want to use it as they 
see fit. without interference. So, 
throughout the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries, the courts and parliament 
banned trade unions and enforced the 
bosses’ right to exploit their property 
(labour power) anyway they saw fit. 

When workers resisted, they did 
so in the name of enforcing their 
rights—the right in contract law to 
negotiate the best terms and condi- 
tions possible for selling their labour 
power. How to solve the competing 
claims? By struggle. As Marx said, 
“when right meets right, might de- 
cides”. 

Struggle constantly shapes and re- 
shapes the balance of forces in soci- 
ety between the classes, and laws 
reflect this balance. That is why laws 
on trade unions, the right to strike 
and so on, have shifted back and forth 
over the centuries. When the bosses 
are strong, the law outlaws strikes 
and unions altogether as an abuse of 
bosses’ property enjoyment. When 
the working class is strong, it forces 
the ruling class to accept fairly wide- 
ranging “rights” of workers to organ- 
ise and act for themselves and their 
class brothers and sisters. Thus up 
to 1980, British unions had immu- 
nity from claims for civil damages. 

But, so long as we live under capi- 
talism, all law will reflect property 
rights and be biased against the work- 
ing class. Even with the right to strike 
for better Wages or working condi- 
tions, the worker is still exploited and 
the bosses have the right to use la- 
bour power as they see fit. 

Once we grasp the origin and na- 
ture of law in capitalist society, we 
can see that workers and oppressed 
are not wrong to appeal to a gense of 
justice against this law—class justice 
against class law. Law under a capi- 
talist state, even “fairly” applied, must 
reflect the power of the exploiting 
class because it reflects their social 
power. Or, as the poet William Blake 
once put it; “one law for both the lion 


and the ox is oppression”. 


All actions which strengthen the 
collectivity and consciousness of the 
working class and the oppressed in 
their fight to overthrow exploitation 
and oppression are just, even if ille- 
gal. All laws which criminalise the 
poor, uphold tyranny in the name of 
impartiality and punish resistance, 
are unjust. 


Next month: K is for Kollantai 
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As Pat Buchanan scores initial successes in his campaign for 
the Republican nomination for this year’s Presidential elections, 
G R McColl explains why he has struck such a reactionary chord amongst 





OMETHING NASTY is haunting 
the sleep of many liberal—and not 
so liberal—commentators in the 
USA. It is the nightmarish image of Pat 
Buchanan in the White House. 

Few see Buchanan capturing the Re- 
publican Party nomination and fewer 
still expect him to defeat Bill Clinton in 
November’s general election. But his 
string of successes, culminating in vic- 
tory in the New Hampshire state primary, 
has already confounded expectations. 
Journalists and politician across the USA 
are struggling to explain the Buchanan 
phenomenon. 

Buchanan is no political novice. His 
campaign is undoubtedly benefiting 
from intense media exposure. More sig- 
nificant is that Buchanan has become the 
voice of two important constituencies. 
The first is the well-organised fundamen- 
talist Christian Coalition, which wields 


considerable influence within many state | 


Republican Parties. The second is made 
up of less religious layers of the middle 
class and white working class who have 
become painfully aware of their own 
economic insecurity. 


Anticipated 

Many of the latter group now support- 
ing Buchanan voted for Ross Perot in 
1992, Perot’s rhetoric anticipated the 
current campaign’s themes of protec- 
tionism and isolationism. In a'sense, Pat 
Buchanan is but the latest in a long line 
of “America first” demagogues. 

But much of his reactionary,agenda is 
already dominating the mainstream of 
bourgeois politics. ; 

While Buchanan may call for “an elec- 
trified fence” across the US-Meéexico bor- 
der, the Clinton administratian has al- 
ready embarked on an £8.8 million pro- 
eramme to halt “illegal” Latino immi- 
grants crossing the border.'In 1995 
alone, guards “repatriated” some 1.2 
million Mexicans and central Americans 
seeking to escape from grinding poverty. 

But unlike Clinton, Bucharjan wears 
his xenophobia like a badge af honour. 
He attacks immigrants who; “are not 
English-speaking white people from 
western Europe”. Buchanan is well- 
poised to mobilise the racist vote that 
approved California’s Proposition 187 


in 1994, which tried to deny state edu- 


voters in the United States. 


popular 





acceptable face of black American pro- 
test, as “one of the most divisive men in 
contemporary history”. 

He has not even made a public apol- 
ogy for the presence of Larry Pratt at the 
centre of his campaign team. Pratt is 
currently on leave from the campaign 
“to clear his name” after the release of 
damning video evidence of him sharing 
platforms—and opinions—with Nazi 
and white supremacist groups. 

Does this mean that Buchanan wants 
to win the Republican Party for fascism? 
Despite his far right ideology, the answer 
isno. He is not building a street-fighting 
army behind the scenes. Despite a care- 
fully cultivated image as an anti-estab- 
lishment outsider, he is a consummate 
Washington insider. He was a leading 





Buchanan’s message is of unbridled social reaction. 
He champions rejection of the theory of evolution and 
advocates the teaching of creationism in schools. 
His fire and brimstone speeches have depicted gay men 





cational and health services to immi- 
grants branded illegal. 

The foot soldiers of the far-right Chris- 
tian Coalition were decisive in deliver- 
ing the winning margin to Buchanan in 
the Louisiana primary. He also enjoyed 
the endorsement of the (supposedly) ex- 
Klansman and US Nazi Party member, 
David Duke. Buchanan’s anti-abortion 
stance and his general call for a “cul- 
tural war” against America’s “moral 
degeneration” killed-off the once seri- 
ous candidacy of arch conservative rival 
Senator Phil Gramm. 

Buchanan’s message is of unbridled 
social reaction. He champions rejection 
of the theory of evolution and advocates 
the teaching of creationism in schools. 
His fire and brimstone speeches have 
depicted gay men as “literally hell-bent 
on Satanism and suicide”. He has char- 
acterised Martin Luther King, once the 


o 


as “literally hell-bent on Satanism and suicide”. 





speechwriter for Nixon during his presi- 
dency and also formed part of Reagan’s 
inner circle in the 1980s. 

Buchanan’s 28% share of the vote in 
New Hampshire included many people 
attracted by his verbal opposition to big 
capital and his call to defend jobs. He 
has used the fear of many workers to 
call for chauvinist and racist “solutions”, 
speaking of “transnationals that owe no 
loyalty to our country” and the export of 
“American jobs” to cheap labour zones 
around the globe. Many of his New 
Hampshire supporters were not tradi- 
tional Republicans but registered inde- 
pendents, and some had even voted for 
Bill Clinton in 1992. 

We are told. that US capitalism is in 
its healthiest state for more than 30 years. 
Inflation stands at 2.5%, while the ofh- 
cial unemployment rate is 5.8%, signifi- 
cantly lower than in any West European 


Pat Buchanan: anti-abortion, anti-gay, anti-immigrant—and alarmingly 








country. In New Hampshire, the jobless 
figure has fallen to 3.3%. Compared to 
most of the EU, the USA looks like a 
job-generating machine. 

But try marketing these statistics to 
the 40,000 workers facing redundancy 
at the telecommunications giant AT&T, 
to the blue collar workers who have 
suffered a drop in their living standards 
for the past 20 years, or to redundant 
white collar workers, returning to a la- 
bour market where their salaries will be 
reduced by an average of 20%. 


Champion 

That Buchanan should have emerged 
as the champion of the “little person” is 
especially ironic since he was a loyal 
servant of the Reagan administration 
which presided over the largest upward 
redistribution of wealth in US history. 

Yet Buchanan’s success worries the 
Republican Party leadership and most 
of big capital. The Republican top brass 
still view him as an unelectable crank, 
who could even cost the Party its re- 
cently-gained majority in the House of 
Representatives if he were to gain the 
nomination. 

The representatives of most major US 
corporations strongly advocate the 
NAFTA and GATT treaties Buchanan 
rails against. Still, his campaign has 
profited from the support of the Milliken 
textile empire for his protectionist stance 
imports, and gained big contributions 
from the burgeoning Domino pizzeria 


chain, whose chief executive is an anti- 


abortion fanatic. 

Buchanan may well fall short of the 
Republican nomination. But he will 
leave an indelible print on the rest of the 
1996 campaign. His success to date must 
sound an alarm bell for socialists in the 
US, who face the twin tasks of combat- 
ing the bigoted, chauvinist lies peddled 
by Buchanan and fighting to break or- 
ganised labour from its deadly relation- 
ship with a Democratic Party that has 
paved the way for Buchanan’s emergence 
as a serious politician.@ 
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From Trotskyism to Centrism: 4. History of the Fourth international 





World War Two: 


IFTY YEARS ago this month, 


E some 30 delegates from various 
sections of the Fourth Interna- 


tional (FL) assembled in Paris. A police 
raid and arrests on the third day forced 
proceedings to move to a jail, but the 
disruption could not prevent the con- 
ference registering its fundamental 
achievement: the FI had survived the 
war. 

This was the first time since 1939 that 
a representative international meeting 
had taken place. The delegates, from the 
USA, Britain, France, Holland, Vietnam, 
Spain, Greece, Ireland and Switzerland, 
voted to constitute themselves as a 
“World Conference” and elected new 
leadership bodies until a full Congress 
could meet. 

Looking back on the war years, the 
delegates had reason to be proud of what 
Trotsky had dubbed “the only revolu- 
tionary force on the planet worthy of the 
name”. They had taken many blows. The 
murderous hostility of the Stalinists had 
been unremitting. In the Soviet Union 
itself, several thousand Trotskyists were 
brutally killed between 1938 and 41. 
Defiant to the end, they faced the firing 
squads with the /nternationale on their 
lips. Internationally, Stalin’s GPU had 
murdered dozens of key FI leaders, in- 
cluding Trotsky himself. 

Outside the Soviet Union, the Social- 
ist Workers Party of the United States 
(SWP(US)) was the strongest section, 





with perhaps 1,500 members. In 1940, » 


it suffered a severe crisis and lost some 
40% of its membership. The Hitler-Sta- 
lin pact of 1939, the division of Poland, 
the invasion of Finland, and the seizure 
of the Baltic states convinced the stu- 
dent and middle-class minority in the 
SWP(US) that Russia was no longer a 
workers’ state and they rejected the 
majority’s continued defence of the 
USSR. 

This split was doubly wounding for 
the FI. In September 1939, with the 
outbreak of war in Europe, the interna- 
tional leadership had been transferred 
to New York. But all four resident mem- 
bers of the International Secretariat sup- 
ported the SWP(US) minority. Conse- 
quently, an emergency conference was 
convened in New York in May 1940 to 
elect a new leadership and to lay down 
the basic guidelines for the FI sections 
_ in the war. 

Despite errors of perspective (see WP 
197) the conference document, The 
Imperialist War and the Proletarian 
World Revolution, mapped out a revo- 
lutionary strategy, rejecting “both the 
defence of the fatherland and the strug- 
gle for democracy”. The FI committed 
itself to defending the USSR by revolu- 
tionary methods while calling for the 
overthrow of the Stalinist bureaucracy. 

Soon after, Jean van Heijenhoort be- 
came head of the secretariat in New 
York, a post he occupied until the end of 
the war. Van Heijenhoort had almost a 
decade of experience as one of Trotsky’s 
secretaries. Together with Bert Cochran 
and Sam Gordon of the SWP, he strug- 
gled to follow the course of the war, to 
draft documents and to maintain con- 
tacts with the sections in Nazi-occupied 
Europe. They did this for a considerable 
period. As one leader, Rodolphe Prager, 
recalls: 

“The “maritime fraction” of the party 
grew considerably during the war, and 
included between a 100 and 150 mili- 
tants, who. .. transferred information 
and documents to their comrades in 
India, Australia, South Africa, the Anti- 
lles, Cuba, Great Britain, France and 
Italy.” 

Seven comrades were killed on these 


et 








’s heroic survival 





voyages but this sacrifice kept the FI 
headquarters in communication with the 
French Trotskyists, and, via them, with 
the other sections in occupied Europe, 
until the end of 1942. From then until 
well into 1944, however, contact with 
Europe was almost non-existent and the 
focus shifted to monitoring and guiding 
the sections in Latin America and 
Britain. 

The international leadership under 
van Heijenhoort managed to remain true 
to the positions adopted under Trotsky’s 
guidance and even to develop them. This 
was of central importance to the fate of 
the FI. As a small, persecuted interna- 
tional of propaganda groups, its fore- 
most strength lay in its programme, and 
its most important task was to defend it 
and win small layers of the vanguard to 
it, thus preparing the nuclei for future 
mass struggles. 

In November 1940, the FI issued a 
manifesto, France Under Hitler and 
Petain, in which the cowardly betrayals 
of the French bourgeoisie in the face of 
Hitler were laid bare and denounced. But 
the FI refused to follow the Stalinists and 
“patriotic” capitalists in calling for the 
restoration of bourgeois democracy in 
France. Instead, tlaey raised the call for, 

“the United Soviet States of Europe, a 


free federation of peoples with a social- 


ised economy. . . To emerge from servi- 
tude, oppression and misery, there is only 
one way, to establish a workers’ and 
peasants’ government.” 

Crucially, when the long-predicted 
Nazi attack on the USSR finally came, 
in June 1941, the FI stood firm and is- 
sued a renewed call for its defence. It 
denounced Stalin’s latest turn to an alli- 
ance with Britain and the USA, and for 
fighting the war under the banner of 
Russian nationalism instead of the world 
revolution. It stated that: 

“in spite of all the crimes of the bu- 
reaucracy, the revolution of October, 
which led all of the peoples of Russia to 
a new life, is not yet dead. . .. the Fourth 
International has not ceased to proclaim: 
For the unconditional defence of the 
Soviet Union! We defend the USSR in- 
dependently of the betrayals of the bu- 
reaucracy and in spite of its betrayals. 
We do not insist, as a condition of our 
support, on such and such a concession 
on the part of the Stalinist bureaucracy 

.. The imperialist allies of the Kremlin 
are not our allies. We continue the revo- 
lutionary combat, including that in the 
“democratic camp”.” 

The largest European section, the 
French, entered the war in a state of 
crisis. It had already suffered one split 
and, when war broke out, the majority 
of the leaders of the “official” section 
deserted the organisation and, indeed, 
left politics altogether. Then, between 
April and June 1940, the Hitler war 
machine overran Europe and the Trot- 
skyists in Norway, Denmark, France, 
Holland and Belgium were driven un- 
derground. 
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For two years, there was no contact 
between the European groups. Only in 
January 1942 did French and German 
comrades meet in Belgium. A European 
Secretariat, led by Marcel Hic, was es- 
tablished in Paris. In summer 1943, a 
new secretariat was established under 
Michel Pablo. It began publishing a theo- 
retical organ, Quatriéme Internationale. 

During the war, a number of Euro- 
pean sections veered away from a con- 
sistent revolutionary line. The exiled 
German section argued that the victory 
of the Nazis meant that a “democratic 
revolution” was necessary before the 
proletarian revolution could be ap- 
proached. These comrades exercised a 
disorienting influence on the French 
section, convincing them that the Nazi 
triumph had made revolutionary defeat- 
ism incorrect and that it was necessary 
to concentrate on the struggle for na- 
tionalist and democratic demands 
against the common oppressor of all the 
European nations. 

Under the name of “the French Com- 
mittee for the Fourth International”, led 
by younger comrades like Hic, the sec- 


tion adopted social-patriotic positions 


and raised nationalist demands against 
the German occupation of France. Hic 
produced Theses on the National Ques- 
tion in July 1942, characterising France 
as an “oppressed nation” and even jus- 
tifying unity with the “national” section 


TIMELINE 
1940: SWP(US) splits. New international leadership elected 
with Jean van Heijenhoort at its head 
1942: French and German comrades meet in Belgium 
1943: New European Secretariat established under Pablo 
1944: FI conference held in Nazi-occupied Europe 
1946: World Conference of FI in Paris 
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of the bourgeoisie. 

The other main group in France was 
the Internationalist Communist Com- 
mittee (CCI). This group held fast 
against petit-bourgeois nationalism and 
refused to support the Gaullist section 
of the French bourgeoisie. It fell, how- 
ever, into abstract propagandism and 
took a sectarian attitude towards the 
French workers’ and peasants’ struggles 
which brought them into confrontation 
with German imperialism’s armed 
forces. 

Nonetheless, despite being deprived 
of international leadership and criticism, 
the Trotskyists in France did manage to 
bring out a regular paper, La Verité, and 
to carry on work amongst the French 
proletariat and German troops, (the 
paper Arbeiter und Soldat edited by 
Marcel Widelin). Most importantly, 
though not without internal struggle, 
they managed to overcome the nation- 
alist deviation in their own ranks. 

In February 1944, the European Sec- 
retariat organised a conference of the 
continent’s sections. One of its aims was 
to aid the unification of the two main 
French groups. The Conference sharply 
criticised the nationalist deviation of the 
Hic-led tendency: 

“The position taken by the French 
section on the national question, and the 
theses produced in the name of the Eu- 
ropean Secretariat of the FI, exclusively 
controlled at this time by French com- 
rades, represented a social-patriotic de- 
viation which, once and for all, must be 
openly condemned and rejected as in- 
compatible with the programme and the 
general ideology of the FI.” 

The conference also criticised what it 
saw as the sectarian attitude of the CC] 
towards the partisan movement, but in 
a way which mistakenly implied that the 


CCI’s sectarianism was comparable with 


nationalist opportunism. In the context 
of the war, such opportunism was far 
Worse, 

Nevertheless, the achievements of the 
French Trotskyists were many. These 
included the preservation and even 
strengthening of their organisation un- 
der the terrible conditions of Petainist, 
Nazi and Stalinist repression; their as- 
sumption of the role of an international 
leadership and, ultimately, the recon- 
struction of the Fl’s central organs. Their 
work in Germany amongst deported 
French workers and German proletar- 
ians, even in the concentration camps - 
such as Buchenwald, was also exemplary. 

The Buchenwald Manifesto of 1944 
was a ringing call of genuine revolution- 
ary internationalism—an appeal to the 
European workers, including the Ger- 
man proletariat, to turn the imperialist 
war into a civil war to overthrow capi- 
talism and imperialism. This Leninist 
internationalism contrasted sharply with 
the patriotism of the official Stalinist and 
Social democratic parties. 

In 1944, several of the European sec- 
tions of the FI regrouped at a confer- 
ence held inside Nazi-occupied Europe. 
They adopted the Theses on the Liqui- 
dation of World War Two and the Revo- 
lutionary Upsurge. The theses, written 
at a time when anti-German chauvin- 
ism and pro-allied sentiments were 
growing rapidly in Europe, espoused a 
defeatist position in the war and contin- 
ued to characterise the USSR as a de- 
generated workers’ state. 

Overall, the conference showed that 
the International contained the forces 
necessary to reorganise it on a revolu- 
tionary basis. Despite the rise in pro-al- 
lied pressure, it rejected all compromise 
with the bourgeois democracies, put 
forward a defeatist position in the impe- 
rialist countries and emphasised the cen- 
tral role of working class self-organisa- 
tion through the creation of factory com- 
mittees. Despite its over-estimation of 
the revolutionary potential in Europe at 
the time, the conference pointed out that 
democratic demands: 

“such as the demand for immediate 
elections or the convocation of a con- 
stituent assembly, can be a powerful 
means of concentrating large popular 
masses around the proletariat.” 

In the last months of the war, the 
Trotskyists came under murderous at- 
tack from the advancing Soviet armed 
forces, the GPU and the Stalinist parti- 
san movements. Apart from this physi- 
cal repression, there was the moral pres- 
sure of isolation from the workers. Of- 


ten, the most militant sectors of the 


working class, under Stalinist influence, 
regarded the “Trotskyite-fascists” as Nazi 
agents. This hatred from precisely those 
workers who, otherwise, were the most 
active class fighters, was worse than 
bourgeois repression. 

Nonetheless, by the time of the March 
1946 World Conference in Paris, the FI’s 
cadre and sections had weathered the 
worst of the repression. Sections had 
certainly made errors in the name of the 
International but they had also shown 
the capacity to correct them in the course 
of collective discussions. The task now 
was to re-establish the organisation and 
re-orient the sections in the post-war 
world. 


Next month we look at the positions of * 
the SWP(US) and the war. 
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FTER 13 YEARS of Australian 
. Labor Party (ALP) attacks on the 
working class, few were sur- 
prised at the right-wing Coalition vic- 
tory in the elections on 2 March. But the 
size of the Coalition win, leaving it with 
some 100 out of 148 seats, has stunned 


the left. Seven cabinet ministers lost their 


seats in a 6% swing against Labor, and 
pundits predict two terms in opposition. 

The ruling class, much of which was 
prepared to stick with Paul Keating's 
ALP, is now rubbing its hands at the 
prospect of an all-out attack on Austral- 
ian workers, finishing the job that Labor 
started. 

At the heart of the Howard govern- 
ment’s offensive will be an attack on 
trade union strength and organisation. 
The Labor leaders have retired from the 
scene, promising to take a “long, hard 
look” at their politics. They can do this 
from their luxury homes. Meanwhile, 
ordinary workers will be forced to pay 
the price for Labor’s failure, but those 


-same workers also hold the key to the 


next three years: a militant, united work- 
ing class response can stop the right-wing 
offensive in.its tracks, 

The reasons for widespread cynicism 
about Labor are all too obvious. Under 
the cover of an “Accord” with the ACTU, 
Australia’s union federation, Labor pre- 
sided over the biggest increase in in- 
equality this century. Supposedly a deal 
to hold back wages in return for in- 
creased welfare benefits, the Accord led 
to a real wage cut of over 10%, Mean- 
while, the ALP government slashed servy- 
ices, abolished free higher education and 
eroded benefits as youth unemployment 
soared to 30%. 


Agreements 

Labor also introduced “Enterprise 
Bargaining”, where pay rises came only 
at the cost of job cuts and the break-up 
of national agreements. The ALP hived 
off Qantas and the Commonwealth 
Bank, although workers’ resistance 
stopped the privatisation of the ANL 
shipping line. 

However, for all the dirty work it has 
done for them, Australia’s bosses only 
tolerate Labor. Since 1983, the open 
parties of the Australian capitalist class, 
the Liberals and the National Parties 
have been weak and divided. The bosses 
judged Labor, with its mass trade union 
and working class base, best placed to 
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force the workers to pay the price of both 
economic recession and capitalist recov- 
ery. 

Even during the campaign, a signifi- 
cant sector of the bosses continued to 
support Labor. The simple reason is the 
continued strength of the unions, which 
mounted a mass strike against the Lib- 
erals’ anti-union laws in Western Aus- 
tralia last year and, through mass soli- 
darity, forced the union-busting bosses 
to back down in the long-running Weipa 
dispute. 

john Howard’s Coalition of Liberals 
and the National Party presented itself 
throughout the campaign as a coalition 
with few strategic differences from 
Labor. Howard’s big vote-catcher has 
been a plan to finance a $1 billion envi- 
ronmental package through privatising 
one-third of the state telecom company, 
Telstra. Like Jacques Chirac in the 





Defend student 
activists 


ELBOURNE POLICE have 
been hunting for activists in stu- 
dent unions and on demos, fol- 
lowing an occupation at La Trobe Uni- 
versity last July. Already two students 
have been arrested and charged with 
offences carrying maximum 10-year jail 
terms. 

This is part of a clear attempt to in- 
timidate students across Melbourne, 
who are currently struggling against the 
effects of the Voluntary Student Union- 
ism law, which bans political campaigns 
and student union newspapers and at- 





tacks some vital student union services. 


The four editors of La Trobe Univer- 
sity’s student newspaper, Rabelais, have 
been arrested and charged with produc- 
ing an “objectionable publication”, af- 
ter an edition that included a “Guide to 
Shoplifting”. : 

_Asaresult these student activists face 


a maximum penalty of six years impris- 
onment. 

Melbourne’s big student population 
has been hard hit by recent Liberal at- 
tacks. Many of them work for 
appallingly low wages to supplement 
meagre grants and pay “up front fees”. 


Support 

Student unions in Britain should send 
messages of support and donations to 
the Student Unionism Network, the 
cross union campaign co-ordinating the 
fight against the victimisation of the 
Rabelais editors and the arrested activ- 
ists. 


i Messages to: 

La Trobe University SRC Defence 
Committee PO Box 146, La Trobe 
University Post Office, Victoria 3083. 
Fax: 00613 9479 3550. 


French elections, Howard won by prom- 






John Howard: unlikely hitman for Australia’s bosses 


Australia 


by Paul Morris and 
Lloyd Cox 


ising to be moderate, and even to de- 
liver better services and lower unemploy- 
ment than Labor. 

His threat to scrap Australia’s laws 
against unfair dismissal and the Indus- 
trial Relations Court—the union bureau- 
crats’ preferred method of conflict reso- 
lution—were the anti-working class 
policies the Coalition dared to reveal. 
Keating immediately agreed to “review” 
the unfair dismissal laws. Despite ver- 
bally opposing the sell-off of Telstra, 
Keating’s government had been secretly 
privatising the company through deals 
with the likes of Rupert Murdoch's 
Foxtel. These deals have already trans- 
ferred up to $6 billion ot the telecom 
company’s value into Murdoch's hands. 


ss 
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On immigration and Aboriginal 
rights, however, significant policy ditfer- 
ences did emerge between Labor and the 
Liberals. Keating tried to cover up his 
attacks on the working class with pro- 
gressive posturing on Aboriginal rights 
and non-white immigration. The Coali- 
tion, by contrast, has increasingly played 
the race card, especially at a local level 
in rural constituencies. National Party 
MP Bob Katter accused Labor of appeal- 
ing to “slanty-eyed ideologues”. Another 
National Party MP referred to Asian 
immigrants going through “de-wogging” 
ceremonies. With the Coalition in power, 
non-white immigrants and Aboriginal 
people can expect a renewed racist on- 
slaught, co-ordinated at federal level. 

Now it is in power, the real face of 
Howard’s Coalition will be revealed. 
Behind the moderate exterior, it has a 
viciously anti-working class programme. 
It has been tried and tested by Liberal 
state governments in Western Australia, 
South Australia and the key industrial 
state of Victoria. 

Jeff Kennett’s Liberal administration 
in Victoria came to power after the col- 
lapse of a discredited Labor regime, 
promising that no worker would lose “a 
single cent” under the Liberals. Within 
one month, Kennett had abolished work- 
ers’ holiday leave rights, introduced a 
$100 poll tax and raised gas, water, elec- 
tricity and public transport prices by 
10%. He cut health spending by $278 
million, closed 260 schools and sacked 
44.000 local government werkers. 


Draconian 

In Western Australia, Liseral Premier 
Richard Court has introduced craconian 
anti-union laws. The Liberals ti Tasma- 
nia have recently increased the penalty 
for consenting gay sex to 25 years. Dean 
Brown’s South Australian Libera! ac- 
ministration has sold off hospitals, buses, 
the water company and the state bank. 

Faced with such Liberal state admin- 
istrations, many trade unions took ad- 
vantage of Labor being in power feder- 
ally to transfer wage deals to the national 


level, avoiding major confrontations | 


over pay and conditions with the likes 
of Kennett and Court. This was part of 
the Labot bureaucracy’s strategy of 
avoiding open class struggle against the 
Liberals at state level, for fear of alienat- 
ing ruling class support for the Labor 
government. 


‘Now, with the Libetals in power na- 
tionally with a big majority and three 
vears ahead of them, such timidity is no 
longer an option. Workers throughout 
Australia face an all-out assault. 

High on Howard’s hidden agenda are 
draconian anti-union laws. Across the 
Tasman Sea in New Zealand, the Em- 
ployment Contracts Act dramatically 
weakened trade unionism by forcing 
through individual contracts, which 
deny the right to strike and force work- 
ers to compete with each other over in- 
dividual salary levels. An earlier attempt 
to force these on Australian workers at 
state level led to the renegotiation of 
contracts at federal level. Unions will 
face a “double whammy” from the Lib- 
erals at state and federal level. It is pos- 
sible that some powers will be devolved 
back to state level to undermine any 
nationwide fightback. 


Passivity | 
Despite the years of sell-out anc pas- 
sivity under the Accord, Australia’s un- 
ions have not suffered a decisive defeat. 
Labor did inflict severe damage in the 
1980s, smashing the airline pilots’ or- 


-ganisation and defeating the Building 


Labourers’ Federation after a bitter 
strike in Victoria, The bureaucracy re- 
mained locked in electoral politics, while 
attacks by Liberal state premiers have — 
highlighted union weaknesses in many 
areas, Clearly, a dramatic change in un- 
ion strategy will be vital to repel the forth- 
coming onslaught from Howard's gov- 
ernment. 

The French events of November and: 
December 1995 show that this is possi- 
ble. In France, workers punished 
Mitterrand’s Socialist Party by electing 
a right-wing President who promised 
only sweetness and light. Within six 
months, two million were on the streets 
as Chirac’s government revealed its true 
nature, 

Some Australian union leaders have 
already threatened “mass resistance” to 
the Howard government, though mainly 
as an election pioy to frighten the ruling 
class into sticking with Labor. To turn 
the bureaucrats’ rhetoric into action, 
rank and file trade unionists need to 
organise across the unions for united 
action against the Liberals’ first big at- 
tack. Any attempt to pursue a nation- 
wide anti-union offensive must be met 
with generalised strike action. 


and the election 


EYOND THE immediate 
BBB iiss in the unions, Aus- 

tralian workers need a revolu- 
tionary socialist alternative to Labor. 
Many Labor activists complacently 
believe that three years in opposition 
will push Labor to the left. The far 
more likely scenario is a further shift 
to the right as, desperate to get their 
snouts back in the trough, the Labor 
leaders will promise further at*»cks 
on the workers and the weakening 
of union links. 

In the election, a variety of “left- 
wing” independents and even self- 
proclaimed revolutionary socialists 
stood against Labor. Others, like the 
currently jailed activist, Albert 
Langer, called for effective absten- 
tion by placing Labor and Liberal 
equal last, in defiance of Australia’s 
compulsory voting laws. Not surpris- 
ingly, neither strategy was effective. 

Candidates with a class struggle 
record, like former nurses’ strike 
leader Irene Bolger, gained consid- 


erable local support—in part through 
deals with small middle class independ- 
ent parties and the Greens, But, despite 
their left reformist programmes, such in- 
dependent candidates did not represent 
a significant working class break with 
Labor’s reformism. 


Demands 

The Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) 
stood 12 candidates in the federal elec- 
tion, posing as a revolutionary socialist 
alternative. They presented a detailed list 
of demands and pledges, many of them 
highly progressive. But nowhere did the 
DSP explain the need for a workers’ 
revolution through the destruction of the 
capitalist state machine and its replace- 
ment by organisations of working class 
power, like workers’ councils and a 
workers’ militia. They tried to hide the 
need for working class revolution behind 
vague phrases: 

“It will take a mighty movement of 
the currently disenfranchised majority 
to overcome [the bosses’] order. The 


emergence of this movement will be 
a profoundly empowering process.” 

While revolutionary socialists 
would be right to use the elections as 
a platform for revolutionary propa- 
ganda, this is not it. It is a vague cen- 
trist evasion, mixed up like the rest 
of the DSP’s politics with concessions 
to middle class feminism, pacifism 
and ecologism. In contrast, Workers 
Power (Australia) called for a criti- 
cal vote for Labor. Its special elec- 
tion bulletin urged workers to “Vote 
Labor, but organise to fight”. It called 
on the trade unions to pressure “their 
party” to meet key demands on 
wages, services and union rights. And 
it warned that, whoever won, the 
main arena for defeating the bosses’ 
offensive is the workplace. In the 
wake of the thumping election vic- 
tory for Howard’s Coalition, the 
bosses will gear up for a decisive 
showdown with the unions. Millions 
of Australian workers must start pre- 
paring for this test of class strength. 
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Chirac the pac 


RENCH PRESIDENT 
Jacques Chirac is trying hard 
to shake off his warmonger 
image after the worldwide outcry 
over nuclear testing in the Pacific. 
With the tests well out of the way, 
Chirac has put himself forward as a 
campaigner for zero-testing. Closer 
to home, he has presented propos- 
als to reduce the size of the army, 
closing down entire barracks and 
ending conscription for French 
youth, 

The reason for Chirac’s stream- 
lining of the army is not, however, 
any humanitarian concern to divert 
money to more socially useful areas 
such as hospitals or education. 
Rather it is due to the changing needs 
of French imperalism following the 
end of the Cold War. The new pe- 
riod of instability has already re- 
vealed, in Rwanda and former Yu- 
goslavia, the need for a more pro- 
fessional and mobile army. In both 
cases, brigades had to be reorgan- 
ised to separate unreliable conscripts 
from the more dependable regulars. 

Simply demobilising the 270, 000 
young men who spend 10 months 
sweeping floors, getting bored and 





France 





learning little 
more than how to 
be loyal to the Re- 
public would be a difficult option 
for Chirac. Conscription at least al- 
lows the French bourgeoisie to keep 
a layer of French youth off the un- 
employment records. 

Chirac has raised the possibility 
of a sort of compulsory social serv- 
ice, whereby youth would be re- 
quired to do work of a “socially use- 
ful” nature. In other words, the 
scheme would use youth as a source 
of cheap labour as well as lowering 
the employment figures. It could be 
extended to young women since it is 
not service of a military nature. 

This idea has hit a snag since even 
some representatives of the right- 
wing majority in parliament have 
argued that it smacks too much of 
forced labour and is probably un- 
constitutional. However, the most 
outspoken critic of abolition and the 
rest of the reorganisation package is 
the Communist Party (PCF). 

For the PCF, always more ready 
to sing the Marseillaise than the 
Internationale, the defence and the 
sovereignty of “the nation” is under 


by Christina Duval 





attack by 
Chirac’s propos- 
als. In particular, 
they defend conscription as a way 
of maintaining the army as the army 
of the whole people. 

Some sections of the Socialist 
Party take the same line as the Com- 
munist Party, but it is not only the 
reformists who view conscription 
with starry eyes. Certain “Trotskyist” 
groups do not call for its complete 
abolition. The LCR, the French sec- 
tion of the USEC, prefers to limit 
itself to a reduction of service to six 
months, though they now add that 
perhaps this should be under the 
control of the “people”, i.e. the na- 
tion. A similar position is held by 
the French equivalent of the Mili- 
tant in Britain. 

Both groups seem to think that if 
you reform a bourgeois conscript 
army, then somehow it stops being 
bourgeois. Their justification for 
maintaining conscription is that 
youth need a military training. They 
not only ignore the fact that con- 
scripts are taught nothing of mili- 
tary value except obedience to or- 
ders, but they do not even call for 


International Women’s Day 





ist? 


their “progressive” version of con- 
scription to be extended to young 
women or, indeed, those youth with- 
out French citizenship. 

In reality, the only principled de- 
mand is the old revolutionary slo- 
gan “not a penny, not aman” for the 
bourgeois army, All talk of there 
being something progressive in the 
idea of a “popular” army, as opposed 
to a professional army, is an unprin- 
cipled concession to nationalism and 
the Stalinists’ popular front. 

Understandably, French youth are 
all in favour of the ending of con- 
scription. Nonetheless, youth, both 
male and female, along with work- 
ers, do need military training —with- 
out it they will be unprepared to 
resist police repression and make the 
revolution!. That training should be 
under the control of the workers’ 
own organisations. In practice, it 
needs to be developed by building 
squads to defend each picket and 
demonstration from attack. That 
way, youth can get their military 
training under the comradely disci- 
pline of the workers’ movement in- 
stead of the blind authoritarian dis- 
cipline of the bourgeoisie. 





prisoners! 


HILEAN WOMEN have a 
proud record of struggle. 

‘omen’s organisations were 
key in bringing down the military 
regime of General Pinochet. After 
the military coup of 1973, women 
came to the fore in the fight for hu- 
man rights. 

Their main demand was for the 
return of the “disappeared”. The 
women’s movement also organised 


_ self-help associations, such as soup 


kitchens and urban family gardens. 
Local co-ordinating bodies ad- 
dressed housing issues and organ- 
ised utility payments strikes. 

After the defeat of Pinochet in the 
plebiscite of 1988, the leaders of the 
Christian Democrat and reformist 
parties tried to subordinate these 
movements to their electoral strate- 
gies. La Concertacién (the popular 
front between the Christian Demo- 
crat and Socialist parties) showed 
no political will to deal with the tor- 
turers and murderers of the Pinochet 
era. 
Patricio Alwyn and Eduardo Frei, 
the two presidents since 1989, paid 
lip service to women. They created 
a powerless National Commission 
for the Family. 

But after 6 years of democracy, the 
two consecutive governments of La 
Concertacion have failed to see jus- 
tice done. In Chile, there are still 136 
political prisoners, 23 of them 
women, 

The women are held in 13 small 
cells in San Miguel prison. Four of 
the women have their children with 
them, one of them is only a few 
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Jailed by “democrats” for fighting dictatorship 

















months old. They have six sinks 
to wash the laundry, prepare food, 
wash utensils and keep them- 
selves and their children clean. 

Medical attention is very 
poor—only one doctor for the 
whole population of around 900 
prisoners. Maria Cristina San Juan 
Avila, aged 41, suffers from the 
chronic disorder lupus 
erythematosus and _ from 
Takayazu’s disease (constriction 
of the blood vessels) and was tor- 
tured after her detention in Au- 
gust 1992. Since then, she has had 
only one medical consultation. 

Despite appalling conditions 
and harassment, these women 
have organised themselves in a 
Political Prisoners’ Collective. 
They have produced leaflets, 
newsletters and poems about 
their situation and the political, 
economic and social problems 
facing the country. 

It is a disgrace that while those 
who murdered and tortured thou- 
sands of Chilean workers enjoy 
absolute immunity, polit cal pris- 
oners are condemned to death or 
languish in prison and women 
have to raise their children in jail 
for having fought against the mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

We appeal to our readers to 
help the women prisoners and 
support the release of all political 
prisoners in Chile. Contact your 
Member of Parliament and Trades 
Unions to put pressure on the 
Chilean government to release all 
political prisoners. 
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After Hemsworth... 
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- Should socialists have 
voted SLP? 


February gave voters their first 
chance to pass judgement on 


T HE HEMSWORTH by-election in 


- Arthur Scargill’s recently formed Social- 
ist Labour Party (SLP). They were not 


impressed, 

Though Scargill and many SLP sup- 
porters have put a brave face on the re- 
sult, 1,193 votes in a former mining area 
was far lower than they expected. Milb- 


- tant Labour were completely off the wall 


with their prediction that, “The Tories 
have all but given up the contest”, and 
“the only serious challenge to this safe 
Labour seat is coming from the Social- 
ist Labour Party”. 

In the election the Tories came sec- 
ond, with the SLP behind them in fourth 
place. 

The small SLP vote stood in sharp 
contrast to the 15,817 votes for New 
Labour by an overwhelmingly working 
class electorate, despite the election com- 
ing at the end of a week in which the 
Harriet Harman scandal had graphically 
exposed Blair’s cynicism and the extent 
of his party’s march to the right. 

Certainly the 5% vote for the SLP’s 
Brenda Nixon revealed a small layer of 
workers who already mistrust Blair and 
are prepared to back Scargill’s party as 
a potential left-wing alternative. But it 
would be quite wrong to imagine that 
the 72% of the electorate who backed 


New Labour are all uncritical Blair sup- 


porters. 

Socialist Worker and Militant, both 
of which backed Nixon’s campaign, car- 
ried strikingly similar accounts of many 
workers’ responses: 

“TI would have liked to vote SLP; my 
heart was with you but my head told me 


4B MHEN ARTHUR Scargill re- 
Wi to let Militant Labour 
into his new Socialist Labour 
Party (SLP), he frustrated their plans. 
Militant Labour see the SLP as an 
excellent opportunity to put into prac- 
tice their favourite tactic of working as 
a loyal left wing opposition within a re- 
formist party, until such time as objec- 
tive process pushes the working class and 
its parties to the left. 
Rather than waiting around for 
Scargill, they have now turned to build- 


_ing Socialist Forums and Socialist Alli- 
ances around the country. But they have. 


not given up. Their aim-is to use these 
forums to pressure the SLP locally and 
nationally into admitting them. 

In the long term, they see these fo- 
rums—and in particular the newly 
formed Scottish Socialist Alliance—as 
constituting a | 

“vital preparatory groundwork for the 
formation of a new party of the left ca- 
pable of gaining mass support for social- 
ism.” (Socialism Today, February 1996). 

Militant Labour make one thing quite 
plain: these alliances and the future new 
party should not adopt openly revolu- 
tionary programmes or a disciplined 
democratic centralist structure. Instead 
they speak of the need for “pluralism” 
on the model of the Italian reformist 
party Rifondazione Comunista. They 
favour a “common, broad socialist pro- 
gramme”, a “broad, democratic social- 
ist party on the basis of an agreed plat- 
form” and an “electoral alliance on a 
broad socialist platform”. 

From the programme drafts discussed 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance at its 
February founding conference and the 
similar document submitted to the Man- 


_. chester Socialist Alliance, it is clear that 
. they want these Alliances to adopt a 


programme which contains some excel- 
lent reforms, but is devoid of revolution- 
ary content. The overall goal of a future 
socialist society is set out, but without 


to vote Labour to get the Tories out.” 
(Militant 9.2.96). 

“ _.. people here are so sick of the 
Tories, they would do anything to get 
them out. People will vote for Labour, 
whatever they think of the suits, ties and 
posh accents.” (Socialist Worker 
27.1.96). 

The Labour vote was largely 
undented. The reason? After 17 years 
of Tory rule, most workers continue to 
see Labour as the best chance of getting 
rid of this hated government. Despite 
widespread misgivings about Blair, there 
is a general feeling that with Labour in 
office, many of the blows inflicted by the 
Tories on jobs, services and living stand- 
ards will be halted, or at the very least 
cushioned. In a general election we can 
expect this feeling to be even stronger. 

So how should revolutionary social- 
ists mount the most effective challenge 
to these illusions in the Labour Party? Is 
joining or voting for the SLP a way of 
breaking the hold of Labour on the 
working class? 

The SWP was initially critical of the 
SLP for standing candidates in elections, 
which they wrongly imply must neces- 
sarily run counter to the project of build- 
ing a revolutionary opposition outside 
parliament (See WP 196). 

Militant Labour have been slighted by 
Scargill, who has bureaucratically ex- 
cluded them from the new party from 
the outset. 

Yet both groups called for a vote for 
the SLP in Hemsworth. 

Ina classic 180 degree turn, Socialist 
Worker suddenly rallied to Brenda 
Nixon’s campaign, with few criticisms 
of her policies. Militant Labour, despite 


Socialist alliances 






being excluded from the party and 
banned from selling their newspaper 
when canvassing for the SLP, threw 
themselves into the campaign on the 
doorstep. 

We think they were wrong to call for 
a vote for the SLP. We think that the 
revolutionary tactic of critical electoral 
support for reformist parties, as devel- 
oped by Lenin and Trotsky, should have 
been applied to the Labour Party, not 
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Brenda Dixon, the SLP candidate 





the SLP. 

The preferred tactic of communists in 
elections is to stand candidates ona clear 
revolutionary programme. The pro- 
gramme would take up immediate eco- 
nomic and democratic questions, as well 
as raising transitional demands, linking 
the daily needs of millions of workers to 
the goal of overthrowing the capitalist 


system and establishing a democratically 
planned economy in its place. The pri- 
ority is to use the elections to carry on 
broad propaganda for revolutionary 
socialism. : 

But where there is no sizeable revolu- 
tionary party able to mount such a chal- 
lenge, the question arises whether to call 
on workers to vote for the candidates of 
other, non-revolutionary, working class 
parties. Why would revolutionaries ever 
call for support for a reformist party 
which we know will betray the working 
class? 

Lenin explained to British commu- 
nists in 1920 why it was necessary to 
call for a vote for Labour in elections in 
all constituencies where communists 
were unable to stand themselves: 

«__. we must help the majority of the 
working class to be convinced by their 
own experience that we are right, i.e. that 
the Hendersons and Snowdens [Labour 
leaders] are absolutely good for noth- 
ing, that they are petit-bourgeois and 
treacherous by nature, and that their 
bankruptcy is inevitable; .. . we must 
bring closer the moment when on the 
basis of the disappointment of most of 
the workers in the Hendersons, it will 
be possible, with serious chance of suc- 
cess, to overthrow the Hendersons at 
once.” 

Lenin was not arguing for support 
because of the programme of the reform- 
ist party, or because it was a “lesser evil”. 
It was a recognition that mass illusions 
in reformism will not be undermined 
through propaganda alone, but in the 
struggle of the organised working class 
for its basic needs against a government 
that will betray its trust. 








the faintest hint of how it is to be 
achieved. 

Socialist Forums that have been set 
up in Brent, Hackney, Hertfordshire and 
Lewisham through an alliance of Mil- 
tant Labour and the miniscule left Sta- 
linist sect the “CPGB Provisional Cen- 
tral Committee”. 

In Manchester, a Socialist Alliance has 
been formed which includes Militant 
Labour and John Nicholson, former 


Socialist alliance politics will offer nothing to the fight against education cuts 


deputy leader of the city council. They 
have already circulated their draft pro- 
gramme—a thoroughly reformist docu- 
ment. 

In Coventry, a pre-existing Socialist 
Alliance has met with Militant Labour 
and seems set to stand Dave Nellist for 
the council elections. 

In Scotland the process is most ad- 
vanced, involving more substantial 
forces. The Scottish Socialist Alliance 





held a founding conference in February. 


Its steering committee is composed of 


members of Militant Labour, the Scot- 
tish Socialist Movement, the Commu- 
nist Party of Scotland, the TGWU, RMT, 
GPMU, Irvine Trades Council, plus an 


anti-roads campaigner and an animal. 


rights activist. : 

It has adopted a federalist draft con- 
stitution and a draft programme which 
is reformist, but which commits it to 


So why not vote for the SLP? The 
problem is that the SLP lacked any seri- 
ous support in the working class move- 
ment. As we explained in the last issue 
of Workers Power, this situation was 
made all but inevitable by the failure of 
the Labour left in Hemsworth to defy 
Blair’s refusal to shortlist their preferred 
candidate, and in particular the failure 
of Scargill to use the launch of his party 
to attempt to rally significant forces from 
within the movement to a genuinely open 
and democratic alternative. In short, 
there were no illusions in the SLP that 
revolutionaries needed to dispel by 
putting Brenda Nixon to the test of of- 
fice. 

For this reason, Workers Power called 
for a critical vote for Labour at the 
Hemsworth by-election. Some on the left 
have objected that in doing so we some- 
how “supported Blair”. Not at all. We 
endorsed the programme of neither New 
Labour nor the SLP. We preferred to 
attempt to undermine the illusions of 
over 15,000 workers in Hemsworth and 
millions across the country in the La- 
bour Party. The alternative was to ac- 
tively build illusions in an SLP that had 
no such support, but still advocates a 
reformist parliamentary road to social- 
ism. 

Militant Labour and the SWP both 
explained their support for the SLP on 
the grounds that the new party had 
“shifted the debate to the left”. In prac- 
tice they merely ended up lending weight 
to an exercise in electoral propaganda ~ 
by Britain’s newest reformist sect. 
Reformism itself, and the danger it rep- 
resents for the working class, remains 
unchallenged by such tactics. 


discussing a more detailed “Charter for 
Socialist Change”, which is to be “a pro- 
gramme of specific economic, social and 
environmental policies relevant to the 
people of Scotland”. 

Scottish Militant Labour clearly want 
it to be a new party capable of standing 
in elections, including to the Scottish 
Assembly. Indeed, the unifying slogan 
of the recent conference was “For Scot- 
tish Self-Government”. This goes well 
beyond a principled defence of the right 
of the Scottish people to secede from the 
UK—f it means anything at all it effec- 
tively advocates independence, though 
in a typically mealy-mouthed way. 

How this can possibly aid the build- 
ing of aunited working class fight against 
British capitalism is not explained. It is 
simply another way of adapting their 
ideas to the prevailing prejudices of the 
SNP left. 

Workers Power opposes attempts by 
centrists such as Militant Labour to 
launch some new form of left reformist 
party or organisation. We reject in prin- 
ciple the adoption of programmes based 
on the lowest common denominator 
between Stalinist, reformist, centrist, 
nationalist and middle class environmen- 
talist groups. 

In the unlikely event that they were 
successful, it would only result in the 
creation of further obstacles to the build- 
ing of a revolutionary party. 

To those who accuse us of sabotaging 
“unity”, we have a straightforward re- 
sponse. There are many tasks on which 
the existing left can collaborate and unite 
in action—the building of a campaign 
for mass non-compliance with the Asy- 
lum Bill and the new DSS Regulations, 
or building solidarity with the Liverpool 
Dockers. Such collaboration should go 
alongside an open exchange of views and 
criticism. But no special new political 


organisation is needed for this, just prac- 


tical agreements on what to do and 
when. 
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Dear Editor, 

I found a copy of your last paper on 
the tube train last week and read the 
article “Why Brixton Burned” with in- 
terest. 

Your writer (no by-line) asserts that 
the rioters were “settling scores with 
racist businesses”. What racist busi- 
nesses? Seven-Eleven, Morleys, Pizza 
Hut, Allied Carpets, the little barber 
shop, hairdressers and cafe on Tulse 
Hill—the list could go on. Where is the 
evidence that any of these businesses 
were attacked because they were racist? 
They are certainly not on a local level as 
they all employ and are managed by 
people of all racial origin, and certainly 
reflect the local population. Were the 
parked cars that were burned owned by 
racists? 

The fact is that no-one would know. 





The first wave of damage done on the 
13 December was done by people in a 
state of rage. The idea that there was 
any kind of battle plan and targetting 
simply doesn’t fit the profile of events 
that night. Unless your writer knows 
something that the rest of us don't. 

Emerson Webster of Panther UK its 
quoted as asking what the brothers have 
got from the £4 million renovation of 
the cinema. For a start, sneering at the 
employment it offers local people in any 
capacity seems odd» And what's wrong 
with re-building and expanding a popu- 
lar local cinema that was falling down 
in the middle of town? I would genu- 
inely like to understand what the real 
beef behind this complaint is. 

Yours faithfully, 

James Castle 

Brixton 








Dear Workers Power, 

I got a copy of your green leaflet enti- 
tled “Non-Compliance can beat the Asy- 
lum Bill” during the rally on 24 Feb. | 
appreciated the information and thought 
it was the most informative of all (the 
many) leaflets I looked through. But | 
do have one question. 

Under the heading of “Barring the 
victims of persecution” you wrote: 

“The Tories’ new “White List” is a 
blanket ban on asylum from countries 
that the Tories claim as safe”. I don’t 
think that is accurate. From what I un- 
derstand refugees on the “White List” 
will automatically be on the “fast track” 
appeal mechanism. 


et ban? 


This is bad enough and I am on the 
same side as you. But it’s important to 
get the facts right, so for your informa- 
tion I suggest you look into this discrep- 
ancy. 

Respectfully yours, 

Sarah Adlerstein 

London 


We reply: Thanks for pointing this out. 
You are quite right. As we understand it, 
refugees from “White List” countries will 
be dealt with under the new procedure. 
This will mean fast track hearings with- 
out right of appeal, so there is a real 
danger of a de facto blanket ban, but we 
take your point nevertheless. 





The politics of the market 


Dear comrades, 

Last Saturday I was one of a group of 
comrades selling Workers Power in 
Deptford market. We were approached 
by two market inspectors who told us 
we needed a street vendors licence to 
sell. They said we would not get one as 
we were political. Apparently local street 
traders regard sellers of political papers 
as bad for business, maybe leading to a 
confrontation with the BNP. 

They said that the local Labour coun- 
cil had been petitioned by the traders 
and had passed a law forbidding the 
dissemination of political ideas via the 
written word within the market. So al- 
though the left has sold here for years, 


we are now only allowed to sell outside. 
They told us that democracy meant the 
will of the majority—Lewisham Coun- 
cil—and we had to accept or we were 
“like the IRA” in refusing to abide by 
the rule of democracy. 

This council “which embodies the will 
of the majority ” is the same one which 
is ruthlessly cutting back in education, 
hiking up rents for its tenants, sacking 
its staff, and dragging me and many oth- 
ers through the courts when-we could 
not pay the council tax. Some democ- 
racy. 

In comradeship, 

Roberta Fleming 

London 



























is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 

tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 

| socialist production planned to satisfy human need. 


all - Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 


the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 

working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There isno 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 
party—bourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 
based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within 
those organisations away from reformism and to 
| the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 


| must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
programme based on a system of transitional de- 
mands which serve as a bridge between today’s 
struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 
We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
| and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
| of building “socialism in one country”. In the USSR, 

and the other degenerate workers’ states that 
were established from above, capitalism was de- 
| stroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the working 
class from power, blocking the road to democratic 
planning and socialism. The parasitic bureaucratic 
caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing 
of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the establish- 
ment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism and 
recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist property 
relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states against 
imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The Stalin- 
ist Communist Parties' strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 








social oppression. 


is an integral feature of capitalism systematically 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
sex, or sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women and for the building of a working class 
women’s movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
| oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement support for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 


Imperialism 
is a world system which oppresses nations and 
| prevents economic development in the vast major- 
| ity of third world countries. We support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countries against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the Irish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
and petitbourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
manent reveWition—working class leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
under the banner of socialism and internationalism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. & 





Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We base | 
our programme and policies on the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on the revolutionary docu- 
ments of the first four congresses of the Third 
international and the Transitional Programme of the 
Fourth International. Workers Power is the British 
Section of the League for a Revolutionary Commu- 
nist International. The last revolutionary Interna- 
tional (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51, The LRCI is pledged to fight 
the centrism of the degenerate fragments of the Fourth Intematiénal and to 
refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and build a new world party of 
socialist revolution. If you are aclass conscious fighter against capitalism; if you 
are an internationalist—join us!*« 
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British Section of the League for a Revolutionary Communist International 
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HE CLINTON administration has tightened its block- 
ade against Cuba. The USA has retaliated for the 
downing of two planes that violated Cuban airspace. 
The aircraft belonged to a Miami-based organisation, 


“Brothers to the Rescue”, run by virulently anti-communist 


exiles. 


Last year Clinton began to 
relax the 35-year-old embargo 
against Cuba, in the hope of 
paving a peaceful road to the 
restoration of capitalism on 
the island. But now Washing- 
ton has reverted to sabre-rat- 
tling. US Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher uttered 
ominous threats of a military 
attack on Cuba, while Ambas- 
sador Madeleine Albright de- 
nounced the Castro regime at 
the United Nations in terms 
worthy of the most hawkish 
Cold-Warrior. She went on to 
extract a resolution from the 
UN security council condemn- 
ing the Cuban action against 
the Cessna aircraft. 

Bill Clinton is now support- 
ing the so-called Libertad Bill, 
a piece of legislation co-spon- 
sored by far-right Senator 
Jesse Helms. This measure will 
all but bar foreign companies 
investing in Cuba by enabling 
Cuban exiles and US capital- 
ists to sue any overseas firm 
that purchases or improves 
land that had been expropri- 
ated by the Cuban state since 
1959. Clinton has already re- 


stored a ban on charter flights 


from the US to Havana, ex- 
panded the operations of the 
anti-Castro propaganda sta- 
tion, Radio Marti, and re- 
voked travel permits for Cu- 
ban diplomats. 
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In a presidential election 
year, Clinton is courting the 
vote of Florida’s rich and in- 
fluential Cuban exile commu- 
nity. He does not want to be 
outflanked to the right by his 
Republican Party opponent in 
November. Organisations 
such as Brothers to the Res- 
cue are likely contributors to 
the likes of Buchanan or Dole. 

The shadowy Brothers to 
the Rescue outfit is: 

“the product of the extreme 
right-wing. . . who love politi- 
cal control. They want a war 
against Fidel and, while they 
customise their organisation 
for humanitarian reasons, in 
reality they seek confronta- 
tion”, 

These words come not from 
the Cuban foreign ministry, 
but from Eloy Gutierrez 
Menoyo, a die-hard opponent 
of Castro who lives in Miami 
and has previously led a CIA- 
linked paramilitary group, 
Alpha 66. 

The 24 February attack by 
Cuban Air Force fighter jets 
onthe aircraft was a legitimate 
act of self-defence, after re- 
peated warnings, against an 
intrusion into Cuban territory. 
Brothers to the Rescue has 
cynically exploited the des- 
peration of boat people fleeing 
from an island where living 
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wake of the collapse of 
Castro’s East European Stalin- 
ist allies, Whether the viola- 
tion of Cuban airspace was a 
wilful provocation, involving 
the CIA remains unknown. 
But it is entirely probable. The 
USA has an unbroken record 
of hostility to the Castro re- 
gime, dating back to the over- 
throw of the brutally corrupt 
Batista dictatorship in 1959. 

In addition to the economic 


blockade, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration bankrolled and; 


equipped the farcical Bay of 
Pigs invasion in 1961 and the 
CIA tried repeatedly to assas- 
sinate Castro in the 1960s. 
Successive US administra- 
tions have funded a bewilder- 
ing array.of Cuban exile 
groups united only by their 
aim to bring capitalism back 
to Cuba. It is little wonder that 
Castro can still mobilise en- 
thusiastic crowds in the streets 
of Havana against Yankee 
imperialism, even as living 
standards for the island’s 
masses deteriorate. 

Cuba is no workers’ para- 
dise, but it remains a bureau- 
cratically degenerate workers’ 
state, in which the capitalist 
class have lost their property. 
It has achieved substantial real 
gains in the fields of education 
and health care for the masses. 


That is why Cuba is continu- 
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ally threatened by the world’s 
most powerful imperialist 
only 90 miles off its coastline. 

The privileged bureaucracy 
headed by Fidel Castro wields 
a repressive apparatus against 
the masses. The regime is in- 
capable of defending and de- 
veloping the gains of the revo- 
lution. But that is a revolution- 
ary task that must fall to the 
Cuban workers—not the im- 
perialist plunderers of Miami 
and Washington. 

Against US aggression— 
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Exile paramilitaries want war to bring capitalism back to Cuba 


actual and threatened—work- 
ers in Britain and around the 
world must unconditionally 
defend Cuba. 

@ Stop the Libertad (Helms- 
Burton) Bill 

Down with the economic 
embargo on Cuba 

Lift all sanctions now 
Only the workers them- 
selves can prevent capital- 
ist restoration—defend 
and extend the gains of 
1959 through political 
revolution! 


PICKET! 


We urge all our 
readers to join the 
picket of the US 
Embassy in London 


on Monday 11 March 
at 6.00pm, called by 
the Cuban Solidarity 
Campaign. 
Nearest tube station: 
Bond Street, Central 
and Jubilee lines 





——S———— 





